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PERSUASION. 


CHAPTER I. 


^ * Vv. ‘ ^ 

J HE remainder of Anne’s time at Up- 
pcrcros'j, comprehending only two days, 
was spent entirely at the mansion-house, 
and she had the sar«tf»raction of knowing 
herself extremely useful there, both as an 
immediate companion, and as assisting 
in all those arrangements for the future, 
whicli, in Mr. and Mrs. Musgrove*s dis¬ 
tressed state of spirits, would have been 
'’didiculties. 

They iiad ap early account from Lymb 
the next morning, ^Wuisa was much 
^the same. No symt^oAis worse than be- 
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fore had appeared. Charles ^me a few 
‘ hours afterwards, to bring a ^tSfer and 
more particular account. lie was tolera- 
bly cheerful. A speedy cure must not 
be hoped, but every thing was going on 
as well as the nature of the case admitted. 


In speaking of the IJarMlles, he seemed 
unable to satisfy hi^ own sense of their 
kindness, especially of Mrs. Ilarville’s 
exertions as a nurse*. ‘‘ She really left 
nothing for Mary to do. lie and Mary 
had been persuaded to go early to their 
inn last night. Ma,ry had been hysterical 
again this morning. Wheji he cifme 
away, she was going to walk out with 
Captain Bcnwick, which, he hoped, would 
do her good. He almost wished she had 
.been prevailed on to come home the day 
before; but the truth was, that Mn. Har- 
ville left nothing for any body to do.” 

Charles wasvto return to Lyme the 
ame afternoon^ diicThis father had at first 
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half a mind to go with him, but the ladies 
could not consent. It would be gOin^ 
only to multij^ly trouble to the others, 
and increase his own distress; and a 
much better scheme followed and was' 
acted upon. A chaise was sent for froirf 
Crewklierne, and Charles conveyed back 
a far more useful person in the old nuf* 
sery-maid of the family, one who having 
brought up all the children, and seen the 
very last, the lingering and long-petted 
master Harry, sent to school after his 
brothers, was now living in her deserted 
nursery to mend stockings, and dress all, 
the blains and bruises she could get near 
her, and who, consequently, was only too 
happy in being allowed to go and help 
nurse dear Miss Louisa. Vague wishes 
of getting Sarah thither, had occurred be# 
fore to Mrs. Mu^grove and Henrietta'^ 
but without Anne, it v^uld hardly have 
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'been resolved on, and found practicable 

{ 

so soon. 

They w.ere indebted, t!'e next day, to 
Charles Hay ter for all the mi mite know¬ 
ledge of Louisa, \’\hich it was so essential 
to obtain every twenty-four hours. He 
made it his business to go to Lyme, and 
his account was still encouraging. The 
i4itovals,of sense and consciousness were 
believed to be stronger. Every report 
agreed in Captain Wentworth’s appear¬ 
ing fixed in Lyme. 

Anne was to leave them on the mor¬ 
row, an event which thev all dreaded. 

What should they do without her ? 
They were wretched comlorters for one 
another !** And so much was said in this 
way, that Anne thbiight she could not do 
better than impart among them Ube ge¬ 
neral inclination to which she was privy, 
and persuade all to go to Lyme 
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at ouce. She had little difficulty ; it was 
soon dotrrminod that they would go, gh 
to-morrow, fixp thorn selves at the inn, or 
get into lodgings, as it suited, and there 
remain till dear Louisa could be moved. 
They must bo taking off some trotibfe 
from the good pcojdo she was with; they 
miglit at least relieve Mrs* Harvillc fmm 
the care of her own children ; and in 
shoH they were so hapjiy in the decision, 
that Anne was delighted with what she 
had done, and felt that she could not 
sp(?nd her last morning at UppercTOsS 
better than in assisting their preparations, 
and sending them off at an early hour, 
though her being left to the solitary range 
of the house was the consequence. 

She was the last, excepting the little 
boys at the cottage, she was the very last, 
the only rcmaii^ing one of all that had 
filled and animated b^h houses, of all that 
•had given Uppevefoss its cheerful cha- 
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racter; A few days had made a change 
fndeed! 

If Louisa recovered, it would all be 

c * ( _ \ 

well again. More than former happiness 
would be restored. There could not be 
« doubt, to her mind there was none, 
of what would follow her recovery. A 
few months hence, and the now room so 
deserted, occupied but by her silent, pen¬ 
sive self, mipit be filled again with all 
that was happy and gay, all that was 
glowing and bright in prosperous love, 
all that was most unlike Anne Elliot! 

An hour’s complete leisure for such re¬ 
flections as these, on a dark November 
day, a small thick rain almost blotting 
out the very few objects ever to be di^- 
icerned from the windows, was enough to 
jtiake the sound of Lady Russell’s carrjage 
exceedingly welcome; ^nd yet, though 
'desirous to be goif^ she could not quit 
^ mansion-house, 4>riook an adieu to< 



the cottage^ with its' black, dripping7 
and comfortless veranda, or even notice' 
through the tysty glasses the last humble 
tenements of the tillage, witfmut a sad¬ 
dened heart.—Scenes had passed in Up- 
percross, which made it precious, Xt 
stood the record of many sensations of 
pain, once severe, but now softened ; and 
of some instances of relenting feeling, 
some breathings of friendship and recon¬ 
ciliation, which could never be looked 
for again, and which could never cease 
to be dear. She left it all behind her; 
all but the recollection that such things 
had been. 

Anne had never entered Kellynch 
since her quitting Lady Russell’s house, 
in September. It had not been neces- 
sarj, and the few occasions of its being 
possible for her to go to the hall she had 
contrived to evade escape from. Her 
»first* return, was tu i ^ume her place in the 
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modern and elegant apartments of the 
lodge, and to gladden the eyes of its mis¬ 
tress. • 

Tliere was some anxiety mixed with 
Lady Russell’s joy in meeting her. She 
knew who had been frequenting Upper- 
cross. Blit happily, either Anne was im¬ 
proved in plunipness and looks, or Lady 
Ru.hscU fancied her so; and Anne, in re¬ 
ceiving her compliments on the occasion, 
had the amusement of connecting them 
with the silent admiration of her cousin, 
and of hoping that she was to be 
blessed witli a second spring of youth 
and beauty. 

Wlicn they came to converse, she was 

soon sensible of some menial change. 

* 

The subjects of which her heart had been 

t 

full on leaving Kellynch, and \vhich^ she 
had felt slighted, and been compelled to 

f 

♦ 

another among the Musgroves, were now 
become but of seciialiHry interest. Sha 
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had latdy lobt sight e/en of her father 
and sister and Bath. Their concerns had > 

m 

been sunk under tiiose of Uppercross, 

1 

and wlien Lady Russeil reverted to their 
former iiopes and fears, and spoke her 
satisfaction in the house in Caniden-place, 
wliich had been taken, and her regret 
that \frs. Clay should still be with them, 
Anne, vvould have been ashamed to have 
it known, how much more she was think¬ 
ing of Lyme, and Louisa Musgrove, and 
all her acquaintance there; how much 
more interesting to her was the home and 
the friendship of the Harvilles and Cap¬ 
tain Benwick, than her own father’s house 
in Camden-place, or her own sisters inti¬ 
macy with Mrs. Clay. She was actually 
forced to exert herself, to meet Lady 
Russell with any thing like the appear¬ 
ance of equal solicitude, on topics which 
had by nature the firs claim on her. 

^ There was a little «.,^kwardness at firal 
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in their discourse on another subject. 
They must speak of the accident at Lyme. 
Lady Russell had not been arrived five 
minutes the day be/bre, when a full ac¬ 
count of the whole had burst on her 5 but 
still it must be talked of, she must make 
enquiries, slie must regret the imprudence, 
lament the result, and Captain Went¬ 
worth’s name must be mentioned by both. 
Anne was conscious of not doing it so 
well as Lady Russell. She could not 
speak the name, and look straight for¬ 
ward to Lady Russell’s eye, till she had 
adopted the expedient of telling her briefly 
what she thought of the attachment be¬ 
tween him and Louisa. When this was 
told, his name distressed her no longer. 

Lady Russell had only to listen com- 
posedly, and wish them happy; but in¬ 
ternally her heart revelled in angry plea¬ 
sure, in pleased ^ntempt, that the man 
who at twenty-thi^bad seemed to un- 



derstand somewhat of the value of ati 

• 

Aime Elliot, should, eight years after¬ 
wards, be chimed by a Louisa Mus- 
grove. 

The first three or four days passed 
most quietly, with no circumstance fO" 
mark them excepting the receipt of a 
note or two from Lyme,- which found 
their way to Anne, she could not tell how, 
and brought a rather improving account 
of Louisa. At the end of that period. 
Lady Russell's politeness could repose no 
longer, and the fainter self-threateniiigs 
of the past, became in a decided tone, 
“ I must call on Mrs. Croft; I really must 
call upon her soon. Anne, have you 
courage to go with me, and pay a visit in 
that house? It will be some trial to us 

m 

both.^ 

Anne did not shrink from it: on the 

/ 

contrary, she truly felt ^ she said, in ob-^ 
serving, ' ^ 
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“ I think you are very likely to suffer 
the most of the two; your feelings are 
less reconciled to the change than mine. 

*• ' V ' 

By remaining in the neighbourhood, I 
‘am become inured to it.*’ 

‘ She could have said more on the sub¬ 
ject ; for she had in fact so high an opi¬ 
nion of the Crofts, and considered her 
father so very fortunate in his tenants, 
felt the parish to be so sure of a good ex¬ 
ample, and the poor of the best attention 
and relief, that however sorry and ashamed 
for the necessity of the removal, she could 
not but in conscience feel that they were 
gone who deserved not to stay, and that 
Kelly nch-hall had passed into better hands 

-than its owners. These convictions must 

> 

unquestionably have their own pain, and 
severe was its kind ; but they precluded 
‘that pain which Lady Russell would suffer 
in entering the k^use again, and return¬ 
ing through the i^»known apartments. 



In such moments Anne had no power 

*■ • 

of saying to herself, These rooms ought' 
to belong only^to us. Oh, how fallen in 

, m 

their destination! How unworthily occu¬ 
pied ! An ancient family to be so driven 
away! Strangers filling their placeNo^ 
except when she thought of her mother> 
and remembered where ^he had been 
used to sit and preside, she had no sigh 
of that description to heave. 

Mrs. Croft always met her with a kind* 
ness which gave her the pleasure of fan¬ 
cying herself a favourite; and on the pre¬ 
sent occasion, receiving her in that bouse, 
there was particular attention. 

The sad accident at Lyme was soon 
the prevailing topic; and on comparing 
their latest accounts of tlie invalid, it 
appeared that each lady dated her intelli* 
gence from the same hour of yester morn; 
that Captain Wentwprth had been in 
Kellyncb yesterday—H[the first tiaine ainee 
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the accident) had brought Anne the last 
note, which she had not been able to trace 
the exact steps of, had st^id a few hours 
and then returned a^ain to Lyme—and 
without any present intention of quitting 
at anymore.—He had enquired after her, 
she found, particularly;—had expressed 
his hope of Miss Elliot’s not being the 
worse for her exertions, and had spoken 
of those exertions as great.—^This was 
handsome,—and gave her more pleasure 
than almost any thing else could have 
done. 

As to the sad catastrophe itself, it could 
be canvassed only in one style by a couple 
of steady, sensible women, whose juclg« 
ments had to work on ascertained events; 
and it was perfectly decided that it had 

t 

been the consequence of much thought¬ 
lessness and much imprudence; that its 
effects were /most ^larming, and that it 
as frightful to tMnk, how long Miss. 



Musgrdve^s recovery might yet be doql^t-* 
fuJ, and how liable she would still remalif 

to suffer from t];ie concussion hereafter!—* 

. * 

The Admiral woudd it all up summar^y 
by exclaiming^ 

" Ay, a very bad business indeed.—-A« 
new sort of way this, for a young fellow 
to be making love, by breaking his mis^ 
tress's head !—^is not it. Miss Elliot ?«-*• 
This is breaking a head and giving a 
plaister truly!” 

Admiral Croft^s manners were not quite 
of the tone to suit Lady Russell, but they 
delighted Anne. His goodness of heart 
and simplicity of character were irre¬ 
sistible. 

“ Now, this must be very bad for you,” 
said he, suddenly rousing from a little 
reverie, “ to be coming and finding us 
here.—I,had not recollected it before, I 
decJhre,—but it^ must, be very bad.—But 
410W, do^pqt stand u pbU'^^BSny.-^Get 



lip and go over all the rooms in the house 
if you like it/* 

* “ Another time, Sir, I thank you, hot 
how.** 

** Well, whenever it suits you.—You 
^can slip in from the shrubbery at any 
time. And there you will find we keep 
our umbrellas,' hanging up by that door. 
A good place, is not it ? But** (checking 
himself) you will not think it a good 
place, for yours were always kept in the 
butler*s room. Ay, so it always is, I 
believe. One man’s ways may be as 
good as another’s, but we all like our own 
best. And so you must judge for your¬ 
self, whether it would be better for you to 
go about the house or not.** 

Anne, finding.she might decline it, did 
so, very gratefully. ^ 

We have made very few changes 
either/* continued the Admiral, after 
tbhiking a moment “Very few.—We 



told you about the laundry-door, at ifp.^ 
percross. That has been a very gfeaf 
improvement, • The wonder was, how any 
family upon earth* could bear with the 
inconvenience of its opening as it did^ so 
long I^You will tell Sir "Walter what we« 
have done, and that Mr. Shepherd thinks 
it the greatest improvement the house 
ever had. Indeed, I must do ourselves 
the justice to say, that the few alterations 
we hav# made have been all very much 
for the better. My wife should have the 
credit of them, however. I have done very 
little besides sending away some of the 
large looking-glasses from my dressing- 
room, which was your father's. A very 
good man, and very much the gentleman 
lam sure—but I sl^ouldthink,Miss Elliot’* 
(logjting with serious reflection) I should 
think he must be rather a dressy man for 
his time of life.—Such a number of look* 
ing-glasses! oh Lord*! there was no ^eft^ 
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ting away from oneself. So I got Sophy 
to lend me a hand^ and we soon shifted 
their quarters; and now I,gm quite snug, 

t 

with my little shaving glass in one corner, 
and another great thing that I never go 
-•near.** 

Anne, amused in spite of herself, was 
rather distressed for an answer, and the 
Admiral, fearing he might not have been 
civil enough, took up the subject again, 
to say, • 

“ The next time you write to your 
good father, Miss Elliot, pray give my 
compliments and Mrs. Croft’s, and say 
that we are settled here quite to our liking, 
and have no fault at all to find with 
the place. The breakfast-room chimney 
smokes a little, I grant you, but it is only 
when the wind is due north and blows 
hard, which may not happen three times 
a winter. And take it'altogether, now 
^that we have been into most of the housec 



hereabouts and can judge> there is not 

one that we like better than this. Pray^ 

% 

say so, with loy compliments. * He wilt 

• * 

be glad to hear it.”' 

Lady Russell and Mrs. Croft were very 
well pleased with each other; but the^ 
acquaintance which this visit began, was 
fated not to proceed far at present; for 
wheii it was returned, the Crofts an- 
nounced themselves to be going away for 
a few weeks, to visit their connexions in 
the north of the county, and probably 
might not be at home again before Lady 
Russell would be removing to Bath. 

So ended all danger to Anne of meet** 
ing Captain Wentworth at Kellynch-hall, 
or of seeing him in company with her 
friend. Every thing was safe enough 
an^she smiled over the many anxious 
feelings she had wasted on the subject. 
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CHAPTER JI. 

Though Charles and Mary had re- 
“"'mained at Lyme much longer after Mr. 
and Mrs. Musgrove’s going, than Anne 
conceived they could have been at all 
wanted, they were yet the first of the 
family to be at home again, and as soon 
as possible after their return to Upper- 
cross, they drove over to the lodge,— 
They had left Louisa beginning to sit up; 
but her head, though clear, was exceed¬ 
ingly weak, and her nerves susceptible to 
the highest extreme of tenderness; and 
though she might be pronounced to be 
altogether doing very v^ell, it was still inw 
possible to say when she might be abl'^ to 
bear the removal home; ^nd her father and 
mother,who must return in time to receive 
tlieir younger children for the Christmas 



holidays^ had hardly a hope Of being 
allowed to bring her with them. 

They had been all in lodgings toge» 
ther. Mrs. Musgrove had got Mrs. Har- 
ville’s children away as much as she could, 
every possible supply from Uppercross 
had been furnished, to lighten the ineon** 
venience to the Harvilles,- while the Har* 

4 . 

villes had been wanting them to come to 
dinner every day; and in short, it seemed 
to have been only a struggle on each side 
as to which should be most disinterested 
and hospitable. 

Mary had had her evils; but upon the 
whole, as was evident by her staying so 
long, she had found more to enjoy than 
to sulFer.—Charles Hayter had been at 
Lyme oftener th^^n suited her, and when 
tl^py dined with the Harvilles there had 
been only a maid-servant to wait, and at 

I 

first, Mrs. Harville had always given Mrs. 
.Musgrove precedence; but then, she had 



received so very handsome an apology 
from her on finding out whose daughter 

she was, and there had heen so much 

« 

going on every day, there had been so 
many walks between their lodgings and 
the Harvilles, and she had got books, 
from the library and changed them so 
often, that the balance had certainly been 
much in favour of Lyme. She had been 
taken to Charmouth too, and she had 
bathed, and she had gone to church, and 
there were a great many more people to 
look at in the church at Lyme than at 
Uppercross,—and all this, joined to the 
sense of being so very useful, had made 
really an agreeable fortnight, 

Anne enquired after Captain Benwick. 


Mary’s face was clouded^clirectly. Charles 
laughed. 

“ Oh ! Captain Benwick is very well, 
believe, but he is a very o\ld young man. 
' I do not know what be would be at. We 



asked him to come home with us for a 

• 

day or two; Charles undertook to giv4 
him some shogting, and he seemed quite 
delighted, and for Iny part, I thought it 
was all settled; when behold! on Tues¬ 
day night, he made a very awkward 
sort of excuse; he never shot** and he 
had ** been quite misunderstood,”—and 
he had promised this and he had promised 
that, and the end of it was, I found, that 
he did not mean to come. I suppose he 
was afraid of finding it dull; but upon 
my word I should have thought we were 
lively enough at the Cottage for such a 
.heart-broken man as Captain Benwick.” 

Charles laughed again and said, Now 
Mary, you know very well how it really 
was.—It was all j^our doing,” (turning to 
Anne.) “ He fancied that if he went with 
us, he should find you close by; he fancied 
gvery body to te living in Uppercross^ 
• and when he discovered that Lady Rus- 



sell lived three miles his heart failed 
him, and he had not courage to come. 
That is the fact, upon my lionour. Mary 
knows it is/’ 

But Mary did not give into it very 
graciously; whether from not considering 
Captain Benwick entitled by birth and 
situation to be in love with an Elliot, or 
from not wanting to believe Anne a 
greater attraction to Uppercross than 
herself, must be left to be guessed. 
Anne’s good-will, however, was not to be 
lessened by what she heard. She boldly 
acknowledged herself flattered, and con¬ 
tinued her enquiries. 

“ Oh I he talks of you,” cried Charles, 
“ in such terms,”—Mary interrupted him. 
declare, Charles, I never heard him 

mention Anne twice all the time I was 

% 

there. I declare, Anne, he never talks of 
you Ut all.” 

'‘No,” admitted Qi^rles/* I donotknow 



that he ever does, in a general way—but 
however, it is a very clear thing that he* 
admires you exceedingly.—His head is 
full of some books that he is reading upon 
your recommendation, and he wants to 
talk to you about them j he- has found out 
something or other in one of them which - 
he thinks—Oh! I cannot-pretend to re¬ 
member it, but it was something very 
fine—I overheard him telling Henrietta 
all about it—and then “ Miss Elliot’* 
was spoken of in the highest terms!-— 
Now Mary, I declare it was so, I heard 
it myselfj and you were in the other room* 
—Elegance, sweetness, beauty,” Oh! 
there was no end of Miss Elliot’s charms.” 

« And I am sure,” cried Mary warmly, 
“ it was verv little to his credit, if he did. 

•f w 

Miss Harville only died last June. Such 
a heart is very little worth having^ is it. 
Lady Russell? I^am sure you will agree 
with me. * 



' “ I must see Captain Benwigk before 
decide/’ said Lady Russell, smiling* 

“ And that you are v^ry likely to do 
very soon, I can tell you, ma’am,” said 
Charles. “ Though he had not nerves for 
coming away \yith us and setting off again 
afterwards to pay a formal visit here, he 
will make his .way over to Kellynch one 
day by himself, you may depend on it. 
I told him the distance and the road, 
and I told him of the church’s being so 
very well worth seeing, for as he has a 
taste for those sort of things, I thought 
that would be a good excuse, and he 
listened with all his understanding and 
souh and I am sure from his manner 
that you will have him calling here soon. 
So, I give you notice, Lady Russell.” 

‘‘ Any acquaintance of Amies will al- 

% 

ways be welcome to me,*’ was Lady Rus¬ 
sell’s kind answer. t 


" Oh! as to begag Anne’s acquaint 
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ance,” said Mary, “ I think he is rather 

my acquaintance, for I have been seeing* 

him every day this last fortnight/’ 

• * 

“ Well, as your'joint acquaintance# 
then, I shall be very happy to see Cap¬ 
tain Benwick/^ 

“ You will not find any thing very 
agreeable in him, I assure you, ma’am. 
He is one of the dullest young men that 
ever lived. He has walked with me, 
sometimes, from one end of the sands to 
the other, without saying a word. He is 
not at all a well-bred young man. I am 
sure you will not like him.” 

“ There we dilYer, Mary,” said Anne. 
“ I think Lady Russell would like him. 
I think she would be so much pleased 
with his mind, that she would very soon 
see no deficiency in his manner.” 

So do I, Anne,” said Charles. ** I 
am sure Lady Kussell would like him. 



is just Lady RusselPs sort. Give him 
Ha book, and he will read all day long.’* 

“ Yes, that he will!’* e;s:claimed Mary, 
tauntingly. “ He will sit poring over 
his book, and not know when a person 
speaks to him, or when one drops one’s 
scissors, or any thing that happens. Do 
you think Lady Russell would like that?” 

Lady Russell could not help laughing. 
** Upon my word,’* said she, I should 
not have supposed that my opinion of 
any one could have admitted of such dif- 
ference of conjecture, steady and matter 
of fact as I may call myself. I have 
really a curiosity to see the person who 
can give occasion to such directly oppo¬ 
site notions. I wish he may be .induced 

to call here. And when he does, Mary, 

\ 

you may depend upon hearing my opi¬ 
nion; but I am determined not to judge 
him before-hand.” i 
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You will not like him, I will answer 

for it/* ^ 

Lady Russell began talking of some- 
* . * 
thing else. Mary epdke with animatimi 

of their meeting with, or rather missings 

Mr. Elliot so extraordinarily. 

“ He is a man,** said Lady Russell, 

whom 1 have no wish to. see. His de* 

dining to be on cordial terms with the 

head of his family, has left a very strong 

impression in his disfavour with me.” 

This decision checked Mary’s eager^ 

ness, and stopped her short in the midst 

of the Elliot countenance. 

With regard to Captain Wentworth, 

though Anne hazarded no enquiries, there 

was voluntary communication sufficient. 

His spirits had b^en greatly recovering 

lately, as might be expected. As Lotds^ 

improved, he had improved; and he vfis 

now quite a different creature from what 

•he had been the first week. He had not 
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s€^n Louisa; aud was so extremely fear- 
'ful of any ill consequence to her from an 
interview, that he did not press for it at 
all; andf, on the contrary, seemed to 
have a plan of going away for a week or 
ten days, till her head were stronger. 

m 

He had talked of going down to Ply¬ 
mouth for a week, and wanted to per¬ 
suade Captain Benwick to go with him; 
but, as Charles maintained to the last. 
Captain Benwick seenSed much more dis¬ 
posed to ride over to Kellynch. 

There can be no doubt that Lady Rus¬ 
sell and Anne were both occasionally 
thinking of Captain Benwick, from this 
time. Lady Russell could not hear the 
door-bell without feeling that it might 
diis herald; nor could Anne return 
from any stroll of solitary indulgence in 
Im;,lather’s grounds, or any visit of cha¬ 
rity in the village, wdtjliout wondering 
whether she might see him or hear of him. 



Captain Benwick came not, ho^ev^r. 
He was either less disposed for it tbah* 
Charles had imagined, or he was too 
shy; and after giving him a week’s indol* 
gence, Lady Russell determined him to 
be unworthy of the interest which he had 
been beginning to excite. 

The Musgroves came back to receive 
their happy boys and girls, from school, 
bringing with them Mrs. Harville’s little 
children, to improve the noise of Upper- 
cross, and lessen that of Lyme. Hen¬ 
rietta remained with Louisa; but all the 
rest of the family were again in their 
usual quarters. 

Lady Russell and Anne paid their com'* 
pliments to them once, when Anne could 
not but feel that Ujipercross was air6a%" 
quite alive again. Though neither HeU#> 
rietta, nor Louisa, nor Charles Haytfer, n<^ 
Captain Wentworth weVe there, the romn 
presented as strong a.contrast as^ceilld 



wished, to the last state she had seen 

. Immediately surrounding Mrs. Mus- 
grove were the little ,,Harvilles, whom she 
was sedulously guarding from the tyranny 
of the two children from the Cottage, 
expressly arrived to amuse them. On 
one side was a table, occupied by some 
chattering girls, cutting up silk and gold 
paper; and on the other were tressels 
and trays, bending under the weight of 
brawn and cold pies,, where riotous boys 
were holding high revel; the whole com¬ 
pleted by a roaring Christmas fii'e, which 
seemed determined to be heard, in spite 
of all the noise of the others. Charles 
apd Mary also came in, of course, during 
their yisit; and Mr. Musgrove made a 
point of paying his respects to Lady Rus- 
ispll, and sat down close to her for4;en 
inipiites,^ tubing with a^very raised voice, 

daipour of the children oji 



his kneesy generally in Vain. It was^a 
fine family.piece, 

Anne, judging from her own tempera¬ 
ment, would have ^defemed such a do¬ 
mestic hurricane a bad restoi^ative of the 
nerves, wliich Louisa’s illness must have 
so greatly shaken 5 but Mrs. Musgrove, 
who got Anne near her 0.11 purpose to 
thank her most cordially, again and 
again, for all her attentions to them, con¬ 
cluded a short recapitulation of what she 
had suffered herself, by observing, with 
a happy glance rouiid the room, that after 
all she had gone through, nothing was so 
likely to do her good as a little quiet 
cheerfulness at home. 

Louisa was now recovering apace. Her 
mother could even think of her being 
able to join their party at home, before 
her brothers and sisters went to school 
again. The Harvilles had promised to 
come with her and stay, .at Uppercroto^ 
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wh^e^ver she returned. CapUun Went¬ 
worth was gone» for the present^ to see 
l|isi brother in Shropshire. 

I 

^ 1 hope I shall remember, in future/’ 
said Lady Russell, as soon as they were 
reseated in the carriage, not to call at 
Uppercross in the Christmas holidays.” 

Every body has their taste in noises as 
v^ell as in other matters; and sdunds are 
quite inno^rious, or most distressing, by 
their sort rather than their quantity. 
When Lady Russell, not long afterwards, 
was entering Bath on a wet afternoon, 
and driving through the long course of 
streets from the Old Bridge to Camden- 
place, amidst the dash of other carriages, 
the heavy rumble of carts and drays, the 
bawling of newsman, muffin-men and 
muhc-men^ ai^ the ceaseless clink of, pat-^ 

t(^n% she made no, complaint. No, tliese 

. * 

w^Doij^ vrhiQh bye!iot\g«d,to tjbjS winter 
plfiilWM; luer K)fl9 oodei.their 



^^tice; like Mnr. Mnsgnov^, •sHe 
Wdl^feding', tho\igh not saying, that, after, 
bekiglong in the country*, nothing'could 
be ho good fbr her i|& a little quietr cheer* 
fidne^s. 

Anno did not share these^fedlngs.^ Sho' 
persfsted in a yery’ determined, thought 
very silent', didncUnation £:)[rfiath; cauglit 
the first dim view of the* extensive build* 
ings, smoking in rain, without any wish 
of seeing them better; their progress 
through the streets to be; however dis^ 
agreeable,* yet too rapid; fijf who' would 
be glad to see hef vrheft sheaitived^ And 
looked back, with fond regret; to dft 
bustles of Uppereross and the seclusion 
of Kellynchr;*' 

Elizabeths last letter bad communh^ 
cated a piece of news of some interest. 
Mrr Elliot was in* Bath. He had'called 

m 

inr Camden-placCk;; bad‘-calted'B seoMid 
timt,- a third $ Had 

tive: if Elizabeth and her father did not 



deceive themselves, had been taking ds 
ifavLch pains to seek the acquaintance, and 
proclaim the value of the connection, as 
he had formerly taken pains to shew ne^ 
gleet. This was very wonderful, if it were 
true; and Lady Russell was in a state of 
very agreeable curiosity and perplexity 
■about Mr. Elliot, already recanting the 
sentiment she had so lately expressed to 
Mary, of his being a man whom she 
bad no wish to see.” She had a great 
wish to see him. If he really sought to 
reconcile himself like a dutiful branch, 
he must be forgiven for having dismem¬ 
bered himself from the paternal tree. 

Anne was not animated to an equal 
pitch by the circumstance; but she felt 
that she would rather see Mr. Elliot again 
than not, which was more than she could 
say for many other persons in Bath. 

'She was put down m^Camden»place; 
and Lady Ruissell then drdve to her own 
lodgings, in Rivers-street. ^ 



CfiAPTEB III. 

9 

SiE Walter had taken a very gopd 

house in Camden-place^ a lofty^ dignified 

situation, such as becomes a man of con« < 

■ 

seqoence^ and both be and Elizabetli 
were settled there, much to their satis¬ 
faction. 

V 

% 

Anne entered it with a sinking hearty 
anticipating an imprisonment of many 
months, and anxiously saying to herself, 
^‘Ohl when shall I leave you again?'' 
A degree of unexpected cordiality, how¬ 
ever, in the welcome she received, did 
her good. Her father and sister were 
glad to see her, fof the sake of shewing 
heRthe house and furniture, and ^et h^ 
with kindness. Her,,making a fourth, 
when theyjiat down tp dinner, wf^^QOt 
lined as an advantage.* 



Mrs. Clay was very pleasant, and very 
smiling; but her courtesies and smiles 
were more n matter course* Anne 

m 

had always felt that' she would pretend 
what was proiper on her arrival; but the 

complaisance of the ethers was unlocked 

* 

for. They were evidently in excellent 
spirits, and she was soon to listen to the 
causes. They had no inclination to listen 
to her. After laying out for some com¬ 
pliments of being deeply regretted in 
their old neighbourhood, which Anne 
could not {^y, they had only a few faint 
enquiries to make, before the talk must 
he all their own. Uppercross excited jno 
mterest, Keilynch very little, it ws» all 

' »'They had the pleatare of assuring her« 
"that Bath more than answered theic ex- 
j^tations in every respect* Their house 
Wks * midptibtedly the Wst m Oamden- 
place; their drawihg*>room6had!nMii^«4^- 



cided advantages all*the others vr^dh 

they had either seen or heard of; and the* 
superiority wa? not less in the style of the 
fitting-up> or the taste of the furniture. 
Their acquaintance ivas exceedingly 
sought after. Every body Was wanting 
to visit them. They had drawn batik 
from many introductions/and still wel^O 
perpetually having cards left by people of 
whom they fcfie^v nothing. 

Here were funds of enjoyment! Cotdd 
Anne wonder that her fritber and sister 
were happy ? She might not wotfder^ but 
she must sigh that her frither should feel 
no degradation in hiS change ; should see 
nothing to regret hi the duties and dig¬ 
nity of the resident land-holder; should 
find so much to be vain Of in the httle- 
ne^es of a town •, and she mustlsii£(fai smd 
smile, and wonder too, as Elizabeth throw 
open the foldin^-doors, ahd Walked 
vxtdtalion from ohe drawShg-rOom to 



otj|ier, boasting of their space> at the pos^ 
'sibiiity of that woman, who had been 
mistress of Kellynch Hall^ finding extent 

^ I. 

to be proud of between two walls, per¬ 
haps thirty feet asunder. 

But this was not all which they hathto 
make them happy. They had Mr. Elliot, 
too. Anne had a great deal to heat of 
Mr. Elliot. He was not only pardoned, 
they were delighted with him. He had 
been in Bath about a fortnight $ (he had 
passed through Bath in November, in his 
way to London, when the intelligence of 
Sir Walter’s being settled there had of 
course reached him, though only twenty^ 
four hours in the place, but he had not 
been able to avail himself of it): but he 

M 

bad now been a forti^ight in Bath, and 

his first object, on arriving, bad been to 

• 

leave his card in Camden-place, following 
it up by such assiduouo endeavours to 
meet; and» when ,tbey did meet^i by a^hf 
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great openoess of conduct^ such readiness 

* 

to apologize for the past^ such solicitude* 
to be received* as a relation again^ that 
their former good understanding waa 
completely re-established. 

They had not a fault to find in him. 

•« 

He had explained away all the appearance 
of neglect on his own side. It had ori¬ 
ginated in misapprehension entirely. He 
had never had an idea of throwing him¬ 
self off; he had feared that he was thrown 
off, but knew not why; and delicacy had 
kept him silent. Upon the hint of having 
spoken disrespectfully or carelessly of the 
family, and the family honours, he was 
quite indignant. He, who had ever 
boasted of being an BUiot, and whose 
feelings, as to connection, were only too 
strict to suit the unfeudal tone of the 
present day] He was astonished, indeed! 
But bis character and general conduclr 
:nu8t refute it. He cdnld 'refer Sir Walter 



who knew him; and, certainty, the 
'paitiB he had been taking on this, the first 
opportttii^y of recowciliation, to be re* 
stored to the footing of a relation and 
heir-presumptive, was a strong proof of 
Us opinions on the subject. 

' The circumstances his marriage too 
were found to admit of much extenuadop. 
7 bis was an article not to be entered on 
hj himself s but a very intimate friend of 
hit, a Colonel Wallis, a highly respect* 
Me xmm, perfectly the gentleman, (and 
90t an ill-looking man. Sir Walter added) 
Miq was living in veiy good style in 
Marlborough Buildings, and had, at his 
own particular request, been admitted to 
their acquaintance through Mr# Elliot, 
had mentioned one on two things relative 
ylo the inarriage, which made a material 
diderence in the discredit of it. 

: / Colenel Wallis had lAiowa Mr. EUiot 
lqiig,«had'heen wa4 ^M^ainted with 



Iris wife, hud perfectly underfi^ood the 
whole story.' She wds certainly not 
woman of famHy, but well edupated, ac# 
complished, rich, stnd excessively in love 
with his friend. Hiere had been dDi 
charm. She had sought him. Without 
that attraction, not all her money would 
have tempted Elliot, and Sir Walter was» 
moreover, assured: of her having beeh a 
very fine woman. Here was a great deal 
to soften the business. A very fide Wiy» 
man, with a large fortune, in love with 
'him! Sir Walter seemed tb admit<it as 
complete apology, and thou^ MiaabiUt 
could not see the circuitistance in^uife 
so favourable a light, she allowed it l^ef k 
great extenuation. 

Mr. Elliot had balled re|>eatedly, \tiSS 
dined with them once, evidently delighted 
by the distinction of being asked, for 
th ey ga^e no diiltiers in general $ Delighted, 
*in stfbirt, by every piWf 6'f€oUsihiy"tib* 



tige, and placing his whole happiness in 
* being on intimate terms in Camden- 
place. « 

Anne listened, but without quite un¬ 
derstanding it. Allowances, large allow¬ 
ances, she knew, must be made for the 
ideas of those who spoke. She heard it all 
under embellishment. All that sounded 
extravagant or irrational in the progress^ 
of the reconciliation might have no origin 
but in the language of the relators. Still, 
however, she had the sensation of there 
being something more than immediately 
appeared, in Mr. Elliot’s wishing, after 
an interval of so many years, to be well 
received by them. In a worldly view, 
he had nothing to gain by being on terms 
with Sir Walter, nothing to risk by a 
state of variance. In all probability he 
was ^ready the richer of the two, and 
the Kellynch estate wou{d as surely be 
his hereafter as the title. A sensible* 



man ! and he had looked like a very sen« 
sible man^ why should it be an object to 
him ? She could only offer one solution; 
it waSj perhaps, ff)r Elizabeth’s sake. 
There might really have been a liking 
formerly, though convenience and acci¬ 
dent had drawn him a different way, and 
now that he could afford to please him¬ 
self, he might mean to pay his ad¬ 
dresses to her. Elizabeth was certainly 
very handsome, with well-bred, elegant 
manners, and her character might never 
have been penetrated by Mr. Elliot, know¬ 
ing her*but in public, and when very young 
himself. How her temper and under¬ 
standing might bear the investigation of 
his present keener time of life was another 
concern, and rathei^ a fearful one. Most 
earnestly did she wish that he might not 
be too nice, or too observant, if Elizabeth 
were his object ;fand that Elizabeth was 
disposed to believe hefself so, and that 
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her friend Mrs, Clay eiwinttfagifi^ 
the idea, seemed apparent by a glance 
ot* two between them, while Mr. Elliotts 
frequent visits were talked of. 

Anne mentioned the glimpses she had 
had of him at Lyme, but without bdn^ 
much attended to, “Oh ! yes, perhaps, 
it had been lilr. Elliot. They did not 
know. It might be him, perhaps.” They 
could not listen to her description of him. 
They were describing him themselves; 
Sir Walter especially. He did justice to 
his very gentlemanlike appearance, his 
air of elegance and fashion, his good 
shaped *face, his sensible eye, but, at the 
same time, must lament his being very 
touch under-hung, a defect which time 
seemed to have increased; nor could he 
pretend to say that ten years had not*al¬ 
tered almost every feature for the worse. 
Mr. Elliot appeared to ftiink that he (Sir 
Walter) was looking exactly as he had* 



done when la^t parted but Sir 
Waiter had ^ not been able to return the" 
compliment entirely, which bad embar^ 
rassed him. He did Hot mean to complain^ 
howerer* Mr^ Elliot was better to look 
at than most men, and he had no objeo 
tion to being seen with him any where/’ 
Mr. Elliot, and his fridnds in MarU 
borough Buildings, were talked of the 
whole evening. Colonel Wallis had been 
so impatient to be introduced to them 1 
and Mr, Elliot so anxious that he should 
And there was a Mrs. Wallis, at present 
only known to them by description, as 
she was in daily expectation of her con* 
iinement; but Mr. Elliot spoke of her as 
a most charming woman, quite worthy 
of being known in^Camden-place,** and 
as soon as she recovered^ they were to be 
acquainted. Sir Walter thought much of 
Mrs. Wallis; shf was said to be an 
^e^sively pretty womadj^beautifuk ** He 
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longed to see her. He hoped she might 

make some amends for the many very 

plain faces he was continually passing in 

• 

the streets. The worst of Bath was; the 
number of its plain women. He did not 
mean to say that there were no pretty 
women, but the number of the plain was 
out of all proportion. He had frequently 
observed, as he walked, that one hand¬ 
some face would be followed by thirty, 
or five and thirty frights ; and once, as he 
had stood in a shop in Bond-street, he had 
counted eighty-seven women go by, one 
after another, without there being a to¬ 
lerable face among them. It had been a 
frosty morning, to be sure, a sharp frost, 
which hardly one woman in a thousand 
could stand the test 6f. But still, there 
certainly were a dreadful multitude^ of 
ugly women in Bath^ and as for the menl 
thejT'Were infinitely woi^se. Such scare¬ 
crows &8 the' Streeter were full ofl It was 

• 



evident how little the women were used 

to the sight of any thing tolerable, by the 

effect which a man of decent apgearance, 

// * 

produced. He had never walked any 
where arm in arm with Colonel Wallis, 
(who was a fine military figure, though 
sandy-haired) without observing that 
every woman’s eye was upon him^ every 
woman's eye was sure to be upon Co¬ 
lonel Wallis.” Modest Sir Walter! He 
was not allowed to escape, however. His 
daughter and Mrs Clay united in hint* 
ing thatColonel Wallis’s companion might 
have as good a figure as Colonel Wallis, 
and certainly was not sandy-haired. 

** How is Mary looking?” said Sir 
Walter, in the height of his good humour. 
** The last time I saw her, she had u red 
nose, but I hope that may not happen 
every day.” 

Oh! no, tha^ must have been quitu 
accidental. In general she has been in 



very good health, * and very good looks 
since Michaelmas.'* 

“ If I thought it would not tempt her 

I 

to go out in sharp winds, and grow coarse, 
I would send her a new hat and pelisse." 

Anne was considering whether she 
should venture to suggest that a gown, 
or a cap, would not be liable to any such 
misuse, when a knock at the door sus¬ 
pended every thing. A knock at the 
door I and so late! It was ten o'clock. 
Could it be Mr. Elliot ? They knew he 
was to dine in Lansdown Crescent. It 
was possible that he might stop in his 
way home, to ask them how they did. 
They could think of no one else. Mrs. 
Clay decidedly thought it Mr. Elliot'e 
knock." Mrs. Clay was right. With^ 
ail the state which a butler and foot«boy 
C^uld give, Mr. Elliot was ushered into 
the room. * ^ 

It Was the sa^Cy the very same tnaui 
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with ho difference but of dress. Anne 
drew a little back> while the others re« 

oeU^ed his compliments^ and her sister his 

* * 

apologies for calling at so unusual an 
hour, but “ he could not be so near with¬ 
out wishing to know that neither she nor 
her friend had taken cold the day before^ 
5cc. which was all as politely done, 
and as politely taken as possible, but her 
part roust follow then. Sir Walter talked 
of his youngest daughter; Mr. Elliot 
must give him leave to present him to his 
youngest daughter’*—(there was no oc¬ 
casion for remembering Mary) and Anne' 
smiling and blushing, very becomingly 
shewed to Mr. Elliot the pretty features 
which he had by no means forgotten^ 
and instantly saw, u4th amusement at his 
little start of surprise, that he had not 
been at all aware of who she was. He 
looked completely astonished, but not 
ihore astonished than pleased; his eyes 



brightened, and with the most perfect 
alacrity he welcomed the relationship, 

alluded to the past, and entreated to be 

\ 

received as an acquaintance already. He 
was quite as gooddool^ing as he had ap¬ 
peared at Lyme, his countenance im¬ 
proved by speaking, and his manners 
Avere so exactly what they ought to be, 
so polished, so easy, so particularly agree¬ 
able, that she could compare them in ex¬ 
cellence to only one person’s manners. 
They were not the same, but they were, 
perhaps, equally good. 

He sat down with them, and improved 
their conversation very much. There 
could be no doubt of his being a sen¬ 
sible man. Ten minutes were enou£:h to 

w 

certify that. His t6ne, his expressions^* 
his choice of subject, bis knowing where 
to stop,—it was all the operation of a 
sensible, discerning mf*nd. As soon as 
-he could, he began tp talk to her of 
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Lyme, wanting to compare opinions re« 
specting the place, but especially wanting 
to speak of the ^circumstance of their 
jiappening to be guests in the same inn 
at the same time, to give his own route, 
understand something of hers, and regret 
that he should have lost such an opportu¬ 
nity of paying his respects to her. She 
gave him a short account of her party, 
and business at Lyme. His regret in¬ 
creased as he listened. He had spent his * 
whole solitary evening in the room ad¬ 
joining theirs; had heard voices—mirth 
continually; thought they must be a most 
delightful set of people—longed to be 
with them; but certainly without the 
smallest suspicion of his possessing the 
shadow of a right tO|intrQduce himselfi 
If he had but asked who the party were! 
The name of Musgrove would have told 
him enough. Well, it would serve to 

ij 4 

'Cure him of an absurd practice of never 



Baking a question at an inn» which ha 
had adopted^ when quite a young man^ 
on the principle of its being very ungen- 
teel to be curious. 

<» 

The notions of a young man of one 
or two and twenty,” said he, ** as to what 
is* necessary in manners to make him 
quite the thing, are more absurd, I be¬ 
lieve, than those of any other set of beings 
in the world. The folly of the means 
they often employ is* only to be equalled 
by the folly of what they have in view/* 
But he must not be addressing his re¬ 
flections to Anne alone; he knew it; he 
was soon difiused again among the others, 
and it was only at intervals that he could 
return to Lyme. 

His enquiries, however, produced at 
length an account of the scene she had 
been engaged in there, soon after his 
leaving the place. leaving alluded to 
an accident/* ^he must bear the wholp. 



When he questionedi Sir Walter and Eli- 

2abeth began to question alsoj but the 

ditference in tlieh manner of doing it 

§ 

could not be unfelt. She could only com* 
pare Mr. Elliot to Lady Russell, in the 
wish of re^y comprehending what had 
passed, and in the degree of concern for 
what she must have suffered in witness* 
ing it. 

He staid an hour with them. The ele¬ 
gant little clock on the mantle>piece had 
struck “ eleven with its silver sounds," and 
the watchman was beginning to be heard 
at a distance telling the same tale, before 
Mr. Elliot or any of them seemed to feel 
that he had been there long. 

Anne could not have supposed it pos¬ 
sible that her first evening in Camden- 
place could have passed so well! 



CHAPTER IV. 
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There was one point which Anne, on 
returning to her family, would have been 
more thankful to ascertain, even than Mr. 
Elliot’s being in love with Elizabeth, 
which was, her father’s not being in love 
with Mrs. Clayj and she was very far 
from easy about it^ when she had been 
at home a few hours. On going down 
to breakfast the next morning, she found 
there had just been a decent pretence on 
the lady’s side of meaning to leave them. 
She could imagine Mrs. Clay to have said, 

that now Miss Anne was come, she 

.1 

could not suppose herself at all wanted 
for Elizabeth was replying, in a sort of ^ 
whisper, “ That must not be any reason, 
indeed. I assure you I feel it none. She 
is nothing to me, compared with you 
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and she was in full time to hear her father 
“ say, “ My dear Madam, this must not be, 
yet, you ha^e seen nothing of Bath, 
You have been herp only to be useful. 
You must not run away from us now. 
You must stay to be acquainted with 
^Irs, Wallis, the beautiful Mrs, Wallis. 
To your fine mind, I well know the sight 
of beauty is a real gratification.** 

ITe spoke and looked so much in ear¬ 
nest, that Anne was not surprised to see 
Mrs. Clay stealing a glance at Elizabeth 
and herself. Her countenance, perhaps, 
might express some watchfulness; but 
the praise of the fine mind did not appear 
to excite a thought in her sister. The 
lady could not but yield to such joint 
entreaties, and promfee to stay. 

In the course of the same morning, 
Anne and her father chancing to be alone 
together, he began to compliment her on 
li-jr improved looks; he tjiought her less 
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thin in her person, in her cheeks^ her 
skin, her complexion, greatly improved- 
clearer, fresher. Had she^been using any 

r 

thing in particular?’’ “ No, nothing.” 

‘‘ Merely Gowland,” he supposed. “ No, 

nothing at all.” “ Ha I he was surprised 

at that;” and added, Certainly you 

cannot do better than continue as you 

» 

are; you cannot be better than well; or 

I should recommend Gowland, the con-* 

stant use of Gowland, during the spring 

months. Mrs. Clay has been using it at 

my recommendation, and you see w’hat it 

has done for her. You see how it has 

carried away her freckles.” 

If Elizabeth could but have heard tins! 

Such personal praise might have struck 
* 

her, especially as itt did not appear to 
Anne that the freckles were at all less¬ 
ened. But every thing must take its 
chance. The evil of the marriage would 
be much diminishpd,if filizabeth were alsp 
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to marry. As for herself, she might al¬ 
ways command a home with Lady Rus¬ 
sell. • 

Lady Russell’s composed mind and po¬ 
lite manners were put to some trial on 
this point, in her intercourse in Camden- 
place. The sight of Mrs. Clay in such 
favour, and of Anne so overlooked, was 
a perpetual provocation to her there; 
and vexed her as much when she was 
away, as a person in Bath who drinks 
the water, gets all the new publications, 
and has a very large acquaintance, has 
time to be vexed. 

As Mr. Elliot became known to her, 
she grew more charitable, or more indif¬ 
ferent, towards tlie others. His manners 
were an immediate recommendation; and 

t 

t>n conversing with him she found the 

solid so fully supporting the superficial, 

that she was at first, as she told Anne, 

almost ready to exclaim, “ Can this be 
* 

E 2 
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Mr. Elliot ?” and could not seriously pic¬ 
ture to herself a more agreeable or esti¬ 
mable man. Every thing united in him; 
good understanding, correct opinions, 
knowledge of the world, and a warm 
heart. He had strong feelings of family- 
attachment and family-honour, without 
pride or weakness; he lived with the libe¬ 
rality of a man of fortune, without dis¬ 
play ; he judged for himself in every 
thing essential, without defying public 
opinion in any point of worldly decorum, 
lie was steady, observant, moderate, can¬ 
did; never run away with by spirits or 
by selfishness, which fancied itself strong 
feeling; and yet, with a sensibility to 
what was amiable and lovely, and a value 
for all the felicities of domestic life, which 
characters of fancied enthusiasm and vio¬ 
lent agitation seldom really possess. She 
was sure that he had not been happy in 
mariiage. Colonel Wallis said if, at^d 
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Lady Russell saw it; but it had been no 
unhappiness to sour his mind, nor (she 
began pretty soun to suspect) to prevent 
his thinking of a second choice. Her 
satisfaction in Mr. Elliot outweighed all 
the plague of Mrs. Clay. 

It was now some years since Anne had 
begun to learn that she and her excellent 
friend could sometimes think differently; 
and it did not surprise her, therefore, that 
Lady Russell should see nothing suspi¬ 
cious or inconsistent, nothing to require 
more motives than appeared, in Mr. El¬ 
liot’s great desire of a reconciliation. In 
Lady Russell’s view, it was perfectly na¬ 
tural that Mr. Elliot, at a mature time 
of life, should feel it a most desirable 
object, and what would very generally 
recommend, him, among all sensible 
people, to be on good terms with the 
head of his family; the simplest process 
in the world of time upon a head na« 
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turally clear, and only erring in the heyday 
of youth. Anne presumed, however, still 
to smile about it ^ and at, last to mention 

r 

** Eliijabeth.” Lady Russell listened, 
and looked, and made only this cautions 
reply: ‘‘ Elizabeth! Very well. Time 
will explain.” 

It was a reference to the future, which 
Anne, after a little obbervation, felt she 
must submit to. She could determine 
nothing at present. In that house Eliza¬ 
beth must be first; and she was in the 
habit of such general observance as 

Miss Elliot,’’ that any particularity of 
attention seemed almost impossible, Mr* 
Elliot, too, it must be remembered, had 
not been a widower seven months. A 
little delay on his side might be very ex¬ 
cusable. In fact, Anne could never see 
the crape round his hat, without fearing 
that she was the inexcusable one, in at-^ 
tributing to him such imaginations; fm* 
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though his marriage had not been very 

happy, still it had existed so many years 

that she could ^not comprehend a very 

• * 

rapid recovery from, the awful impression 
of its being dissolved. 

However it might end, he was without 
any question their pleasantest acquaint¬ 
ance in Bath i she saw nobody equal to 
him; and it was a great indulgence now 
and then to talk* to him about Lyme, 
which he seemed to have as lively a wish 
to see again, and to see more of, as her¬ 
self. They went through the particulars 
of their first meeting a great many times. 
He gave her to understand that he had 
looked at her with some earnestness* 
She knew it well; and she remembered 
another person’s lodk also. 

They did not always think alike. His 

A 

value for rank and connexion she per¬ 
ceived to be greater than hers. It was 
not merely complaisance, it must be a 
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liking to the cause^ which made him 

enter warmly into her father and sister^s 

solicitudes on a subject wdiich she thought 

unworthy to excite them. The Bath pa- 

♦ 

per one morning announced the arrival 
of the Dowager Viscountess Dalrymple, 
and her daughter^ the Honourable Miss 
Carteret i and all the comfort of No. —, 
Camden-place, was sw^ept away for many 
daysj for the Dahymples (in Anne’s opi¬ 
nion, most unfortunately) were cousins 
of the Elliots i and the agony was, how 
to introduce themsehes propeily. 

Anne had never >een her father and 
sister before in contact with nobility, 
and she must acknowledge herself disap¬ 
pointed.. She had hoped better things 
^rom their high ideas" of ‘their own situa¬ 
tion in life, and was reduced to form a 
wish which she had never foreseen—a 
wish that they had more pride ; for our 
cousins Lady Dairymple and Miss Cai?'^ 
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teret;*^ ** our cousins, the Dairymptes,*^ 
sounded in her ears all day long. 

Sir Walter had once been in cpmpany 
'vvith the late Viscount, hut had never 
seen any of the rest of the family, and the 
difficulties of the case arose from there 
having been a suspension of all inter¬ 
course by letters of ceremony, ever since 
the death of that said late Viscount, 
when, in consequence of a dangerous ill- 

I- 

ness of Sir Walter’s at the same time, 
there had been an unlucky omission at 
Kcllynch. No letter of condolence had 
been sent to Ireland. The neglect had 
been visited on the head of the sinner, 
for when poor Lady Elliot died herself, 
no letter of condolence was received at 
Kellynch, and, consequently, there was 
but too much reason to apprehend that 
the Dalrymples considered the relation¬ 
ship as closed. How to have this anxious 
business set to rights, aral be admitted as 

£ 5 
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cousins again, was the'question; and it 
was a question which, in a more rational 
manner,, neither Lady Russell nor Mr. 
Elliot thought unimportant. “ Family 
connexions were always worth prescrv- 
ing, good company always worth seek¬ 
ing; Lady Dalrymple had taken a house, 
for three months, in Laura-place, and 
would be living in st}le. She had been 
at Bath the year before, and Lady Rus^e^l 
had heard her spoken of as a charming 
woman. It was very desirable that tlic 
connexion should be renewed, if it could 
be done, without any compromise of pro¬ 
priety on the side of the Elliots.*' 

Sir Walter, however, would choose his 
own means, and at last wrote a very fine 
letter of ample explanation, regret and, 
entreaty, to his right honourable cousin. 
Neither Lady Russell nor Mr. Elliot 
could admire the letter; but it did ail that 
was wanted, in bringing three lines of 
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%crawl from the Dowagef Yiscountess. 

She was very much honoured, and should 

be happy in their acquaintance.*’ The 

« * 

toils of the business were over, the sweets 
began. They visited in Laura-place, 
they had the cards of Dowager Vis¬ 
countess Dalrymple, and the Plon. Miss 
Carteret, to be arranged herever they 
might be most visible; and “ Our cousins 
ill Laura-place,**—“ Our cousins. Lady 
Dalrymple and Miss Carteret,’* were 
talked of to every body, 

Anne was ashamed. Had Lady Dal¬ 
rymple and her daughter even been very 
agreeable, she would still have been 
ashamed of the agitation they created, 
but they were nothing. There was no 
superiority of manner, accomplishment, 
or understanding. Lady Dalrymple had 
acquired the name of “ a charming wo¬ 
man,” because she had a smile and a 
•civil answer for every .body. Miss Car¬ 
teret, with still less to say, was so plain 
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and so awkward, that she would never 

have been tolerated in Camden-place 

but for her birth. t 

\ 

Lady Russell confessed that she had 
expected something better ^ but yet “ it 
was an acquaintance worth having,'' and 
when Anne ventured to speak her opi¬ 
nion of them to Mr. Elliot, he agreed to 
their being nothing in thenisehes, but 
still maintained that as a family con¬ 
nexion, as good company, as those who 
would collect good company around them, 
they had their value. Anne smiled and 
said. 

My idea of good company, Mr. El¬ 
liot, is the company of clever, well-in¬ 
formed people, who have a great deal of 
conversation; that li what 1 call good 
company.*' 

“ You are mistaken," said he gently, 
“ that is not good company, that is the 
^st. Good company requires only birth^r 
education and inanneri^ and with regard 
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to education is not very nice. Birth and 
good manners are essential; but a little 
learning is by no means a dangerpus thing 
in good company, on the contrary, it will 
do very well. My cousin, Anne, shakes 
her head. She is not satisfied. She is 
fastidious. My dear cousin, (sitting 
down by her) you have a better right to 
be fastidious than almost any other wo¬ 
man I knowj but will it answer? Will it 
make you happy ? Will it not he wiser to 
accept the society of these good ladies in 
Laura-place, and enjoy all the advan¬ 
tages of the connexion as far as possible? 
You may depend upon it, that they will 
move in the first set in Bath this winter, 
and as rank is rank,your being known to 
be related to them will have its use in 
fixing your family (our family let me say) 
in that degree of consideration which wo 
must ail wish for.” 

• “ Yes,” sighed Anno^ “ we shall, in-' 
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deed, be known to be related to them I**' 
—then recollecting herself, and not wish¬ 
ing to answered, she»added, I cer¬ 
tainly do think there has been by far too 
much trouble taken to procure the ac- 
ciud.intance. I suppose (smiling) 1 have 
more pride tlian any of you ; but I con¬ 
fess it does vex me, that we should be so 
solicitous<to have the relationship acknow¬ 
ledged, which wc may be very sure is a 
matter of perfect indifference to them.” 

“Pardon me, my dear cousin, you are 
unjust to your own claims. In London, 
perhaps, in your present quiet style of 
living, it might be as you say; but in 
Bath, Sir Walter Elliot and his family will 
always be worth knowing, always ac¬ 
ceptable as acquaintance/’ 

Well,” said Anne, “ I certainly am 
proud, too pioud to enjoy a welcome 
which depends so entirely upon place.” 

“I love your«indignation,” said he^ 
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“ it is very natural. But here you are 
ill Bath, and the object is to be esta¬ 
blished here wiHi all the credit .and dig¬ 
nity which ought to belong to Sir Walter 
Elliot. You talk of being proud, 1 am 
called proud I know, and 1 shall not wish 
to believe myself otherwise, for our pride, 
if investigated, would have the same ob¬ 
ject, I have no doubt, though the kind 
may seem a little different. In one point, 
J am sure, my dear cousin, (he continued, 
speaking lower, though there was no one 
else in the room) in one point, I am 
sure, we must feel alike. We must feel 
that every addition to your father’s so¬ 
ciety, among iiis equals or superiors, 
may be of use in diverting his thoughts 
from those who are beneath him. 

He looked, as he spoke, to the seat 
which Mrs. Clay had been lately occu¬ 
pying, a sufficient explanation of what 
ht particularly meant;and though Anne 
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could not believe in their having the same 
sort of pride, she was pleased with him 
for not liking Mrs. Clay‘d and her con¬ 
science admitted that his wishing to pro¬ 
mote her father’s getting great acquaint¬ 
ance, was more than excusable in the 
view of defeating her. 
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CHAPTER V. 

. • 

While Sir Walter and Elizabeth were 
assiduously pushing their good fortune in 
Laura-place, Anne was renewing an ac¬ 
quaintance of a very different description. 

Slie had called on her former governess, 
and had heard from her of there being an 
old school-fellow in Bath, who had the 
two strong claims on her attention, of 
past kindness and present suffering. Miss 
Hamilton, now Mrs. Smith, had shewn 
her kindness in one of those periods of 
her life when it had been most valuable. 
Anne had gone unhappy to school, griev¬ 
ing for the loss of a mother whom she 
had dearly loved, feeling her separation 
from home, and suffering as a girl of four¬ 
teen, of strong sensibility and not high 
spirits, must suffer at such a time; and 
Miss Hamilton, three jrears older than 
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herself, but still from the want of near 
relations and a settled home, remaining 
another year at school, had been useful 
and good to her in a way which had con¬ 
siderably lessened her misery, and could 
never be remembered with indifference. 

Miss Hamilton had left school, had 
married not long afterwards, was said to 
have married a man of fortune, and this 
was all that Anne had known of her, till 
now that their governess’s account brought 
her situation forward in a more decided 
but very different form. 

She was a widow, and poor. Her hus¬ 
band had been extravagant; and at his 
death, about two years before, had left 
his affiiirs dreadfully involved. She had 
had difficulties of every sort to contend 
with, and in addition to these distresses, 
had been afflicted vvilh a severe rheumatic 
fever, which finally settling in her legs, 
had made her for the present a cripple. 
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She had come to Bath on that account^ 
and was now In lodgings near the hot- 

baths, living in a.very humble way, unable 

. • 

even to afford herself the comfort of a 
servant, and of course almost excluded 
from society. 

Their mutual friend answered for the 
satisfaction which a visit from Miss Elliot 
would give Mrs. Smith, and Anne there¬ 
fore lost no time in going. She men¬ 
tioned nothing of what she liad heard, or 
what she intended, at home. It would 
excite no proper interest there. She 
only consulted Lady Russell, who entered 
thoroughly into her sentiments, and was 
most happy to convey her as near to 
Mrs. Smith’s lodgings in Westgate-build¬ 
ings, as Anne chose to be taken. 

The visit was paid, their acquaintance 
re-established, their interest in each other 
more than re-kindled. The first ten 
minutes had its awkwardness and its emo- 
lion. Twelve years were gone since they 



bad parted,and each presented asomewh^ 
different ])erson from whtl the other had 
imagined Twelve years had changed 
Anne from the blooming, silent, unformed 
girl of fifteen, to the elegant little woman 
of seven and twenty, with every beauty 
excepting bloom, and with manners as 
consciously right as they were invariably 
gentle; and twelve years had transformed 
the fine-looking, well-grown IVIiss HamiU 
ton, in all the glow of health and con¬ 
fidence of superiority, into a poor, infirm, 
helpless widow, receiving the visit of her 
former protege^ as a favour; but all that 
was uncomfortable in the meeting had 
soon passed away, and left only the into 
resting charm of remembering former 
partialities and talking over old times. 

Anne found in Mrs. Smith the good 
sense and agreeable manners which she 
had almost ventured to depend on, and 
a disposition to converse and be cheerful 
beyond her expectation. Neither the dis- 
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stations of the past—and she had lived 
very much in the world, nor the restric- 
• tions of the preset; neither sickness nor 
sorrow seemed to have closed her heart or 
ruined her spirits. 

Ill the course of a second visit she 
talked with great openness, and Anne’s 
astonibhmeiit increased. She could scarcely 
imagine a moie cheerless situation in 
itstlf tuan Mrs. Smith’s. She had been 
very fond of her husband,—she had buried 
him. She had been used to affluence,— 
it was gone. She had no child to con¬ 
nect her with life and happiness again, no 
relations to assist in the arrangement of 
perplexed affairs, no health to make all 
the rest supportable. Her accommoda¬ 
tions were limited to a noisy parlour, and 
a dark bod-room behind, with possi¬ 
bility of moving from one to tW other 
without assistance, which there was only 
qpe servant in the hou^e to afford, and 
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she never quitted the house but to be con¬ 
veyed into the warm bath.—Yet, in spite 
of all this, Anne had i;eason to believe 
that she had moments only of languor 
and depression, to hours of occupation 
and enjoyment. How could it be ?— 
She watched—observed—reflected—and 
finally determined that this was not a case 
of fortitude or of resignation only.—-A 
submissive spirit might be patient, a 
strong understanding would supply reso¬ 
lution, but here was something more; 
here was that elasticity of mind, that dis¬ 
position to be comforted, that power of 
turning readily from evil to good, and of 
finding employment which carried hep 
out of herself, which was from Nature 
alone. It was the choicest gift of Heaven; 
and Anne viewed her friend as one of 
those instances in wdiich, by a merciful 
appointment, it seems designed to coun¬ 
terbalance almost^every other want. , 
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^ There had been a time, Mrs. Smilh told 

her, when her spirits had nearly failed. 

. She could not call herself an invalid now, 

0 

compared with her state'en first reaching 
Bath. Then, she had indeed been a piti¬ 
able object—for she had caught cold ou 
the journey, and had hardly taken posses¬ 
sion of her lodgings, before she was again 
confined to her bed, and suffering under 
severe and constant pain ; and all this 
among strangers—with the absolute ne¬ 
cessity of having a regular nurse, and 
finances at that moment particular])^unfit 
to meet an}'^ extraordinary expense. She 
had weathered it however, and could truly 
stay that it had done her good, * It had 
increased her comforts by making her feel 
herself to be in good hands. She had 
seen too much of the world, to expect 
sudden or disinterested attachment any 
where, but her illness had proved to her 
that her landlady had a character to pro- 
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serve, and would not use her ill; and sbp 
had been particularly fortunate in her 
nurse, as a sister of her landlady, a nurse 
by profession, and who had alwa 3 ?s a home 
in that house when unemployed, chanced 
to be at liberty just in time to attend her. 
—" And she/' said Mrs. Smith, “ be&ides 
nursing me most admirably, has really 
proved an invaluable acquaintance.—As 
soon as I could use my hands, she taught 
me to knit, which has been a great amuse¬ 
ment; and she put me in the way of 
making these little thread-cases, pin¬ 
cushions and card-racks, which you al¬ 
ways find me so busy about, and which 
supply me with the means of doing a little 
good to one or two very poor families ia 
this neighbourhood.* She has a large ac- 
quaintance,of course professionallyjamong 
those v\ho can aflbrd to buy, and she dis¬ 
poses of my merchandize. She always 
takes the right time for applying. , Every 
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bpdy’s heart is open, you know, when 
•they have recently escaped from severe 
. pain, or are recovering the blessing of 

r 

health, and nurse Roojc^ thorougtily un¬ 
derstands when to speak. She is a shrewd, 
intelligent, sensible woman. Hers is a 
line for seeing human nature; and she 
has a fund of good sense and observation 
which, as a companion, make her infi¬ 
nitely superior to thousands of those who 
having only received “ the best education 
the world,” know nothing worth attend¬ 
ing to. Call It gossip if you will; but 
when nurse Rooke has half an hour’s 
leisure to bestow on me, she is sure to 
have something to relate that is enter¬ 
taining and profitable, something that 
makes one know one’s species better. 
One likes to hear what is going on, to be 
au fait as to the newest modes of being 
trilling and silly. To me, who live so 
VOL, IV. r 
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much alonejier conversation I assure you 
is a treat/' 

Anne, far from wishing to cavil at the 
pleasure, replied, "J can easily believe it. 
Women of that class liave great oppor¬ 
tunities, and if they are intelligent may 
be well worth listening to. Such varieties 
of human nature as they are in the habit 
of witnessing! And it is not merely in 
its follies, that they are well read; for 
they sec it occasionally under every cir¬ 
cumstance that can be most interesting 
or affecting. What instances must pass 
before them of ardent, disinterested, self- 
denying attachment, of heroism, fortitude, 
patience, resignation—of all the conflicts 
And ail the sacrifices that ennoble us most. 
A sick chamber mhy often furnish the 
worth of volumes.’* 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Smith more doubt- 
ingly,“ sometimes it may,though I fear its 
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l«8sons are not often in the elevated atyie 
you describe. Here and there, human 
‘ nature may be great in times of trial, hut 
generally speaking it is its weakness and 
not its strength that appears in a sick 
chamber; it is selfishness and impatience 
rather than generosity and fortitude, that 
one hears of. There is so little real 
friendship in the world I—and unfortu¬ 
nately” (speaking low and tremulously) 
“ there are so many who forget to think 
seriously till it is almost too late.’* 

Anne saw the misery of such feelings. 
The husband had not been what he ought) 
and the wife had been led among that 
pait of mankind which made her think 
worse of the world, than she hoped it 
deserved. It was but a passing emotion 
however with Mrs. Smith, she shook it 
off, and soon added in a di derent tone, 

“ I do not suppose the situation my 
fgend Mrs. Rooke is in at present, will 

F a 
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furniiih much either to interest or edify 
me.—She is only nursing Mrs. Wallis of 
Marl borough-buildings—a mere pretty, 
silly, expensive, fashionable woman, I 
believe—sind of course will have nothing 
to report but of lace and finery.—I mean 
to make my profit of Mrs. Wallis, however. 
She has plenty of money, and I intend she 
shall buy all the high-priced things 1 
have in hand now.” 

Anne had called several times on her 
friend, before the existence of such a 
person was known in Camden-place. At 
last, it became necessary to speak of her. 
—Sir Walter, Elizabeth and Mrs. Clay 
returned one morning from Laura-place, 
with a sudden invitation from Lady 

Dairymple for the* same evening, and 

% 

Anne was already engaged, to spend 
that evening in Westgate-buildings. She 
was not sorry for the excu$i 9 «. They 
were only asked, she was sure, be- 
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oause Lady Dalrymple being kept at 
home by a bad cold^ was glad to make 
use of the relationship which had been so 

m 

pressed on her,:—and sHe declined on her 
own account with great alacrity—“ She 
was engaged to spend the evening with 
an old schoolfellow/* They were not 
much interested in any thing relative 
to Aime^ but still there were questions 
enough asked, to make it understood what 
this old schoolfellow was; and Elizabeth 
was disdainful, and Sir Walter severe. 

“ Westgate-buildings!** said he; •‘and 
who is Miss Anne Elliot to be visiting in 
Westgate-buildings i —A Mrs. Smith. A 
widow Mrs. Smith,—and wdio was her 
husband ? One of the five thousand Mr. 
Smitlis whose names are to be met with 
every where. And what is her attraction ? 
That she is old and sickly.—Upon my 
word, Miss Anne Elliot, you have the 
most extraordinary taste! Every thing 
that revolts other people, low company, 
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paltry rooms, foul air, disgusting associa* 
tions are inviting to you. But surely, 
you may put oif this old lady till to- 
morrow. She is not so near her end, 1 
presume, but that she may hope to see 
another day. What is her age ? Forty 
No, Sir, she is not one and tliirty; but 
I do not think I can put off my engage¬ 
ment, because it is the only evening for 
some time which will at once suit licr 
and myself.—She goes into the w^arm 
bath to-morrow, and for the rest of the 
week you know we are engaged.” 

But what does Lady Russell think of 
‘ this acquaintance asked Elizabeth. 

She sees nothing to blame in it,” 
replied Anne; ‘^on the contrary, she ap^ 
proves it; and has generally taken me, 
when I have called on Mrs. Smith,” 

Weslgate-buildings must have been 
rather surprised by the appearance of a 
carriage drawn up near its pavement T ob¬ 
served Sir Walter.—** Sir Henry Russell’s 
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widow, indeed, has no honours to distin¬ 
guish her arms; but still, it is a handsome 
equipage, and no doubt is well known to 
convey a Miss Elliot.?—-A widow Mrs. 
Smith, lodging in Westgate-buildingg !— 
A poor widow, barely able to live, be¬ 
tween thirty and forty—a mere Mrs. 
Smith, an every day Mrs. Smith, of all 
people and all names in the world, to be 
the chosen friend of Miss Anne Elliot, 
and to be preferred by her, to her own 
family connections among the nobility of 
England and Ireland! Mrs. Smith, such 
a name*!** 

A 

• Mrs. Clay, who had been present while 
all this passed, now thought it advisable 
to leave the room, and Anne could have 
said much and did long to say a little, in 
defence of her friend’s not very dissimilar 
claims to theirs, but her sense of personal 
respect to her father prevented her. She 
^ made no reply. She left it to himself to 
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recollect, that Mrs. Smith was not th)e 
only widow in Bath between thirty and 
forty, with little to live on, and no sir- 
name of dignity. 

Anne kept her appointment; the others 
kept theirs, and of course she heard the 
next morning that they had had a de¬ 
lightful eveiiing.'^She had been the only 
one of the set absent; for Sir Walter and 
Elizabeth had not only been quite at her 
ladyship^s service themselves, but had ac¬ 
tually been happy to be employed by her 
in collecting others, and had been at the 
trouble of inviting both Lady Russell and 
Mr. Elliot; and Mr. Elliot had made a 
point of leaving Colonel Wallis early, and 
Lady Russell had fresh arranged all her 
evening engagements in order to wait on 
her. Anne had the whole history of all 
that such an evening could supply, from 
Lady Russell. To her, its greatest in¬ 
terest must be, in having been very much. 
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•talked of between her friend and Mn 
Elliot, in having been wished for, regret¬ 
ted, and at the same time honoured for 

0 

m 

Staying away in such a cause.—Her kind, 
compassionate visits to this old school¬ 
fellow, sick and reduced, seemed to have 
quite delighted Mr. Elliot. He thought 
her a most extraordinary young woman; 
in her temper, manners, mind, a model of 
female excellence. He could meet even 
Lady Russell in a discussion of her merits; 
and Anne could not be given to under¬ 
stand so much by*her friend, could not 
know herself to be so highly rated by a 
sensible man, without many of those 
agreeable sensations which her friend 
meant to create. 

Lady Russell was*now perfectly decided 
in her opinion of Mr. Elliot. She was as 
much convinced of his meaning to gain 
Anne in time, as of his deserving her; 
.and was beginning to cajculate the number 

F 5 
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*of weeks which would free him from all 
the remaining restraints of widowhood, 
and leave liim at liberty to exert his most 
open powers of pleasing. She would not 
apeak to Anne with half the certainty she 
felt on the subject, she would venture on 
little more than hints of what might be 
hereafter, of a possible attachment on his 
side, of the desirableness of the alliance, 
supposing such attachment to be real, and 
returned. Anne heard her, and made no 
violent exclamations. She only smiled, 
blushed, and gently shook her head. 

“ I am no match-maker, as you well 
know,” said Lady Russell, being much 
too well aware of the uncertainty of all 
human events and calculations. I onljr 

I 

mean that if Mr. Elliot should some time 
hence pay his addresses to you, and if 
you should be disposed to accept him, I 
tliink there would be every possibility of 
your being happy together. A most 
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^suitable connection every body must 
consider it—^but I think it might be a 
very happy one.” 

• ^ 

Mr. Elliot is an exceedingly agree- 
able man, and in many respects I think 
highly of him,”said Anne; but we should 
not suit.*' 

Lady Russell let this pass, and only 
said in rejoinder, I own that to be able 
to regard you as the future mistress of 
Kellynch, the future Lady Elliot—to look 
forward and see you occupying your dear 
mother*s place, succeeding to all her 
rights, and all her popularity, as well as 
to all her virtues, would be the highest 
possible gratification to me.—^You are 
your mother's self in countenance and 
disposition; and if I might be allowed to 
fancy you such as she was, in situation, 
and name, and home, presiding and bless¬ 
ing in the same spot, and only superior 
to her in being more highly valued ! My 
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dearest Anne, it would give me mor^ 
delight than is often felt at my time of 
life!” 

‘ 

Anne was obliged to turn away, to 
rise, to walk to a distant table, and, lean¬ 
ing there in pretended employment, try 
to subdue the feelings this picture ex¬ 
cited. For a few moments her imagina- 
tion and her heart were bewitched. The 
idea of becoming what her mother had 
been; of having the precious name of 

Lady Elliot^^ first revived in herself j 
of being restored to Kellynch, calling it 
her home again, her home for ever, was 
a charm which she could not immediately 
resist. Lady Russell said not another 
word, willing to leave the matter to its 
own operation; and believing that, could 
Mr. Elliot at that moment with propriety 
have spoken for himself!—She believed, 
in short, what Anne did not believe. 
The same image of Mr. Elliot sj^eaking < 
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for himself^ brought Anne to composure^ 
again. The charm of Kellynch and of 

Lady Elliot" all fadqd away, ^Ihe ne* 
ver could accept him. And it was not 
only that her feelings were still adverse 
to any man save one; her judgment, on 
a serious consideration of the possibilities 
of such a case, was against Mr. Elliot. 

Though they had now been acquainted 
a month, she could not be satisfied that 
she really knew his character. That he 
was a sensible man, an agreeable man,— 
that he talked well, professed good opi¬ 
nions, seemed to judge properly and as 
a man of principle,—^this was all clear 
enough. He certainly knew what was 
right, nor could she fix on any one ar¬ 
ticle of moral duty evidently transgressed^ 
but yet she would have been afraid to 
answer for his conduct. .She distrusted 
the past, if not the present. The names 
which occasionally dropt of former asso- 
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ciates^ the allusions to former practices 
and pursuits^ suggested suspicions not 

faYOura])le of what he had been* She 

• 

saw that there had been bad habits; that 
Sunday-travelling had been a common 
thing; that there had been a period of 
his life (and probably not a short one) 
when he had been, at least, careless on 
all serious matters; and, though he might 
now think very differently, who could an¬ 
swer for the true sentiments of a clever, 
cautious man, grown old enough to ap¬ 
preciate a fair character ? How could it 
ever be ascertained that his mind was 
truly cleansed ? 

Mr. Elliot was rational, discreet, po¬ 
lished,—but he was not open. There 

fl 

was* never any burst of feeling, any 
warmth of indignation or delight, at the 
evil or good of others. This, to Anne, 
was a decided imperfection. Her early im¬ 
pressions were incurable. She prized the 
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franks the open-hearted, the eager cha¬ 
racter beyond all others. Warmth and 
enthusiasm did captivate her still. She 
felt that she could so much more depend 
upon the sincerity of those who some¬ 
times looked or said a careless or a hasty 
thing, than of those whose presence of 
mind never varied, whose tongue never 
slipped. 

Mr. Elliot was too generally agreeable. 
Various as were the tempers in her fa¬ 
ther’s house, he pleased them all. He 
endured too well,—stood too well with 
everybody. He had spoken to her with 
some degree of openness of Mrs. Clay; 

j 

had appeared completely to see what 

Mrs. Clay was about, and to hold her in 

• 

contempt; and yet Mrs. Clay found him 
as agreeable as anybody. 

Lady Russell saw either less or more 
than her young friend, for she saw no¬ 
thing to excite distrust She could not 
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imagine a man more exactly what he ought 
to be than Mr. Elliot; nor did she ever 
enjoy a sweeter feeling than the hope of 
seeing him receive the hand of her be¬ 
loved Anne in Kellynch church, in the 
course of the following autumn. 
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CHAPTER VI. * 

f 

It was the beginning of February j 
and Anne, having been a month in Bath, 
was growing very eager for news from 
Uppercross and Lyme. She wanted to 
hear much more than Mary communi¬ 
cated. It was three weeks since she had 
heard at all. She only knew that Hen¬ 
rietta was at home again •, and that Lou¬ 
isa, though considered to be recovering 
fast, was still at Lyme; and she was 
thinking of them all very intently one 
evening, when a thicker letter than usual 
from Mary was delivered to her, and, to 
quicken the pleasure and surprise, with 
Admiral and Mrs. Crofts compliments. 

The Crofts must be in Bath I A cir¬ 
cumstance to interest her. They were 
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people whom her heart turned to very 
naturally. 

“ What is this?*’ cried Sir Walter. 
“ The Crofts arrived in Bath? The Crofts 
who rent Kellyncli ? What have they 
brought you?” 

“ A letter I'rom Uppercross Cottage, 
Sir.” 

Oh! those letters are convenient 
passports. They secure an introduction. 
I should have visited Admiral Croft, how¬ 
ever, at any rate* I know what is due 
to my tenant.” 

Anne could listen no longer; she could 
not even have told how the poor Admi¬ 
ral’s complexion escaped; her letter en¬ 
grossed her. It had been begun several 
days back. 

"February l»t, —» 

" MY DEAR ANNE, 

“ I make no apology for my silence, 

because I know how little people think 
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of letters in such a place as Bath. 
“ You must be a great deal too happy to 

“ care for Uppercross, which, as you well 

• 

“ know, affords little to write about. We 
“ have had a very dull Christmas; Mr. 
*• and Mrs. Musgrove have not had one 
** dinner-party all the holidays. I do not 
“ reckon the Hayters as any body. The 
“ holidays, however, are over at last; 1 
“ believe no children ever had such long 
ones. 1 am sure 1 had not. Tiie house 
** was cleared yesterday, except of the 
** little Harvilles; but you will be sur- 
“ prised to hear that they have never 
gone home. Mrs. Harville must be 
an odd mother to part with them so 
“ long. I do not understand it. They 
“ are not at all nice children, in my opi- 
“ nion; but Mrs. Mjusgrove seems to like 
“ them quite as well, if not better, than 
her graiid-children. What dreadful wea- 
ther we have had! It may not be felt 
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” in Bath, with your nice pavements; 
but in the country it is of some conse- 
quence. I have not had a creature 
** call oil me since the second week in 
“ January, except Charles Hay ter, who 
“ has been calling much oftener than was 
“ welcome. Between ourselves, I think 
” it a great pity Henrietta did not remain 
“ at Lyme as long as Louisa; it would 
“ have kept her a little out of his way, 
“ The carriage is gone to-day, to bring 
** Louisa and the Harvilles to-morrow. 
“ We are not asked to dine with them, 
however, till the day after, Mrs. Mus- 
grove is so afraid of her being fatigued 
by the journey, which is not very likely, 
considering the care that will be taken 
“ of lier ; and it would be much more 
convenient to me to dine there to-mor- 
row. I am glad you find Mr. Elliot so 
agreeable, and wish I could be ac- 
quainted with him too; but 1 have my 
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usual luck, I am alwaj's out of the wajr 
“ when any thing desirable is going on j 

always the last of my family to be no- 

• 

** ticed. What an immense time Mrs. 
“ Clay has been staying with Elizabeth! 
“ Does she never mean to go away ? But 
“ perhaps if she were to leave tlje room 
‘‘ vacant we miglit not be invited. Let 
me know what you think of this. I do 
“ not expect my children to be asked, 
“ you know. I can leave them at the 
“ Great House very well, for a month or 
six weeks. I have this moment heard 
“ that the Crofts are going to Bath al- 
“ most immediately; they think the ad- 
“ miral gouty. Charles heard it quite by 
“ chance: they have not had the civility 
to give me any notice, or offer to take 
any thing. I do not think they im- 
** prove at ail as neighbours. We see 
nothing of them, and this is really an 
instance of gross inattention. Charles 
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‘\joins me in love, and every thing pro* 

per. Yours, affectionately, 

« MARY M—.*» 

“ I am sorry to say that I am very far 
“ fiom well 5 and Jemima has just told 
“ me that the butcher says there is a bad 
“ sore^hroat very much about, I dare 

say I shall catch it; and my sore- 
“ throats, you know, are always worse 
“ tlian anybody’s.** 

So ended the first part, which had been 
afterwards put into an envelop, con¬ 
taining nearly as much more. 

“ I kept my letter open, that 1 might 
‘‘ send you word how Louisa bore her 
^ journey, and now I am extremely glad 

I did, having a great deal to add. In 
“ the first place, I had a note from Mrs. 

Croft yesterday, offering to convey any 
“ thing to you; a very kind, friendly 
“ note indeed, addressed to me, just as 
“ it ought; I shall therefore be able to 
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‘‘ make my letter as long as I like. The 
admiral does not seem very ill, and I 
" sincerely hope Bath will do hirn^all the 
“ good he wants. I shall be truly glad 
“ to have them back again. Our neigh- 
“ bourhood cannot spare such a pleasant 
family. But now for Louisa. I have 
“ something to communicate that will 
astonish you not a little. She and the 
“ Harvilles came on Tuesday very safely, 
and in the evening we went to ask her 
how she did, when we were rather sur« 
prised not to find Captain Benwick of 
the party, for be had been invited as 
** well as the Harvilles; and what do you 
“ think was the reason ? Neither more 
“ nor less than his being in love with 
“ Louisa, and not clioosmg to venture to 
‘‘ Uppercross till he had had an answer 
“ from Mr. Musgrove; for it was all 
‘‘ settled between him and her before she 
‘‘came away, and he had written to 
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“ her father by Captain Harville. True, 
“upon my honour. Are not you asto- 
“ nished ? I shall be surprised at least if 
“ you ever received a hi.nt of it, for I 
never did Mrs. Musgrove protests so- 
lemnly that she knew nothing of the 
‘‘ matter. We are all very well pleased, 
“ howe\er; for though it is not equal to 
** her marrying Captain Wentworth, it is 
“ infinitely better than Chailes Hayter; 
“ and Mr. Musgrove has written his con- 
sent, and Captain Benwick is expected 
** to-day. Mrs. Harville says her hus- 
** band feels a good deal on his poor sis- 
ter’s account; but, however, Louisa is 
a great favourite with both. Indeed 
Mrs, Harville and I quite agree that 
“ we love her the better for having 
** nursed her. Charles wonders what 
“Captain Wentworth will say; but if 
“ you remember, I never thought him 
“ attached to Louisa; I never could see 



any thing of it. And this is the end, 
“ you see, of Captain Benwick’s being 

“ supposed to be an admirer of yours. 

. 

How Charles could lake such a thing 
“ into his head was always incomprehen- 
sible to me. I hope lie will be more 
“ agreeable now. Certainly not a great 
** match for Louisa Musgrove; but a mil- 
lion tin "5 better than marrying among 
“ the Hayters.” 

Mary need not have feared her sister's 
being in any degree prepared for the 
news. She had never in her life been 
more astonished. Captain Benwlck and 
Louisa Musgrove! It was almost too 
wonderful for belief; and it was with the 
greatest effort that she could remain in 
the room, preserve hn air of calmness, 
and answer the common questions of the 
moment. Happily for her, they were not 
niany. Sir Walter Vvanted to know whc- 

VOL. IV. G 
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ther the Crofts travelled with four lioi^es, 
and whether they were likely to be situ¬ 
ated in such a part of Bath as it might suit 
Miss Elliot and himself to visit in 3 but 
had little curiosity beyond, 

" How IS Mary ?** said Elizabeth; and 
without waiting for an answer, “ And 
pray what brings the Crofts to Bath ?” 

“ They come on the Admiral’s account. 
He is thought to be gouty.” 

Gout and decrepitude!” said Sir Wal* 
ter. Poor old gentleman.” 

Have they any acquaintance here 
asked Elizabeth. 

“ I do not know; but I can hardly 
suppose that, at Admiral Croft’s time of 
life, and in his profession, he should not 
have many acquaintance in such a places 
as this.” 

** I suspect,” said Sir Walter coolly, 
“ that Admiral Croft will be best known 
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ill Bath m tlie renter of Kellynch-hall. 

% 

■ Elizabeth^ may we venture to present 
him and his wife in Laura-place 

“ Oh! no, I.think nht. Situated as 
are with Lady DaJrymple, cousins, we 
ought to be very careful not to embarrass 
her with acquaintance she might not ap« 
prove. If we were not related, it would 
not signify; but as cousins, she would feel 
scrupulous as to any proposal of ours. 
We had better leave the Crofts to find 
their own level. There are several odd¬ 
looking men walking about here, who, I 
am told, are sailors. The Crofts will as¬ 
sociate with them!” 

This was Sir Walter and Elizabeth’s 
share of interest in the letter; when Mrs. 
Clay had paid her tribute of more decent 
attention, in an enquiry after Mrs. Charles 
Musgrove, and her fine little boys, Anne 
was at liberty. 

In her own room she tried to compie- 

« 

fi o 
It M 
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licnd it. Well might Charles wonder 

/* 

how Captain Wentworth would feel! 

Perhaps he had quitted the field, had 
\ 

given Louisa up, had ceased to love, had 
found he did not love her. She could 
not endure the idea of treachery or levity, 
or any thing akin to ill-usage between 
him and his friend. She could not en¬ 
dure that such a friendship as theirs should 
be severed unfairly. 

Captain Benvvick and Louisa Mus- 
grove ! The high-spirited, joyous talking 
Louisa Musgrove, and the dejected, 
thinking, feeling, reading Captain Ben- 
wick, seemed each of them every thing 
that would not suit the other. Their 
minds most dissimilar! Where could have 
been the attraction S' The answer soon 
presented itself. It had been in situa¬ 
tion. They had been thrown together 
several weeks; they had been living in 
the same small family party j since Hen- 
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Wetta’s coming away, they must have 
been depending almost entirely on each 
other, and Louisa, jijgt recoverirrg from 
illness, had been in an interesting state, 
and Captain Ben wick was not incon¬ 
solable. That was a point which Anne 
had not been able to avoid suspecting be- 
fore 5 and instead of drawing the same 
conclusion as Mary, from the present 
course of events, they served only to con¬ 
firm the idea of his having felt some dawn¬ 
ing of tenderness toward herself. She did 
not mean, however, to derive much more 
from it to gratify her vanity, than Mary 
might have allowed. She was persuaded 
that any tolerably pleasing young woman 
who had listened ai}d seemed to feel for 
him, would have received the same com¬ 
pliment. lie had an affectionate heart* 
He must love somebody. 

She saw no reason against their being 
happy. Louisa had fine naval fervour to 
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hpgin with, and they* would soon grow 
more alike. He would gain cheerfulness, 
and she would learn to be an enthusiast 
fur Scott and Lord Byron; nay, that wis 
jirobably learnt already; of course they 
had fallen in love over poetry. The idea 
of Louisa Musgrove turned into a person 
of literary taste, and sentimejital reflec¬ 
tion, was amusing, but she had no doubt 
of its being so. The day at Lyme, the 
fall from the Cobb, might influence her 
health, her nerves, her courage, her cha¬ 
racter to the end of her life, as thoroughly 
as it appeared to have influenced her 
fate. 

The conclusion of the whole was, that 
if the woman who h^d been sensible of 
Captain Wentworth’s merits could be al¬ 
lowed to prefer another man, there was 
nothing in the engagement to excite last¬ 
ing wonder j and if Captain Wentworth 
lost no friend bydt, certainly nothing td 
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regretted. No, it was not regret which 
made Anne’s heart beat in spite of her¬ 
self, andh brought the colour into her 
cheeks when she thouglit of Captain Went¬ 
worth unshackled and free. She had some 
feelings which she was ashamed to inves¬ 
tigate. They were too much like joy, 
senseless joy! 

She'longed to see the Crofts, but when 
the meeting took place, it was evident 
that no rumour of the news had yet 
reached them. The visit of ceremony 
was paid and returned, and Louisa Mus- 
grove was mentioned, and Captain Ben- 
wick too, without even half a smile. 

The Crofts had placed* themselves in 
lodgings in Gay-street, perfectly to Sir 

t 

Walter’s satisfaction. He was not at all 
ashamed of the acquaintance, and did, in 
fact, think and talk a great deal more 
about the Admiral, than the Admiral ever 
thought or talked about him. 
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' The Crofts knew quite as many people 
ill Bath as they \rislied for, and considered 
their intercourse with the Elliots as a mere 
matter of form, and not in'the least likely 
to afford them any pleasure. They 
brought with them their country habit of 
being almost always together. He was 
order*cd to w alk, to keep off the gout, and 
Mrs. Croft seemed to go shares with him 
in every tiling, and to walk for her life, 
to do him good. Anne saw them where- 
ever she went. Lady Russell took her 
out in her carriage almost every morning, 
and she never failed to think of them, 
and never failed to sec them. Knowing 
their feelings as she did, it was a most at¬ 
tractive picture of happiness to her. She 
always watched them as long as she could; 
delighted to fancy she understood what 
they might be talking of, as they walked 
along in happy independence, or equally 
delighted to see^, the Admiral’s licarly 
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shake of the hand when he encountered 
an old friend, and observe their eagerness 

of conversation when occasionally form- 

^ % * 

ing into a little knot of the navy, Mrs. 
Croft looking as intelligent and keen as 
any of the officers around her. 

Anne was too much engaged with 
Lady Russell to be often walking herself, 
but it so happened that one morning, 
about a week or ten days after the Crofts’ 
arrival, it suited her best to leave her 
friend, or her friend’s carriage, in the 
lower part of the town, and return alone 
to Camden-place; and in walking up Mil- 
som-street, she had the good fortune to 
meet with the Admiral. He was stand¬ 


ing by himself, at a printshop window, 
with his hands behind him, in earnest 
contemplation of some print, and she not^ 
only might have passed him unseen, but 
was obliged to touch as well as address 

g5 
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him before she could catch his notice^ 
When he did perceive and acknowledge 
her, however, it was donj with all his 

C « 

usual frankness and good humour. Ha! 
is it you ? Thank you, thank you. This 
is treating me like a friend. Here I am, 
you see, staring at a picture. I can never 
get by this shop without stopping. But 
what a thing here is, by way of a boat. 
Do look at it. Did you ever see the like? 
What queer fellows your fine painters 
must be, to think that any body would 
venture their lives in such a shapeless old 
cockiesliell as that. And yet, here are 
two gentlemen stuck up in it mightily at 
their ease, and looking about them at the 
rocks and mountains, as if they were not 
to be upset the next moment, which they 
certainly must be. I wonder where that 
boat was built!” (laughing heartily) I 
would not venture over a Imrsepond in it. 



Well,” (turning away) now, where 
y^ bound ? Can I go any whej^for you* 
or with^you ? Can I be of any \ise f 
** None, I^iliSnlc 'yOu, unless you will 
give me the pleasure of your company 
the little way our road lies together. I 
am going home.” 

That I will, with all my heart, and 
farther too. Yes, yes, we will have a 
snug walk together; and I have some¬ 
thing to tell you as we go along. There, 
take my arm ; that’s right; I do not feel 
comfortable if I have not a woman there. 
Lord 1 what a boat it is!” taking a last 
look at the picture, as they began to be 
in motion. 

Did you say that you had something 

» 

to tell me, sir ?” 

“ Yes, I have. Presently. But here 
comes a friend. Captain Brigden; I shall 
only say, How d’ye do,” as we pass, 
however. I shall not stop. " How d’ye 
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do.*' Brigden stares to see anybody 
with mejbpt tny wife. She, poor souVis 

t 

tied by^thh leg. She has a^blisttt on one 
of her heels, as large as 'a three shilling 
piece. If you look across the street, you 
will see Admiral Brand coming down 
and his brother. Shabby fellows, both of 
them ! 1 am glad they are not on this 
side of the way. Sophy cannot bear 
them. They played me a pitiful trick 
once—got away some of my best men. I 
will tell you the whole story another time. 
There comes old Sir Archibald Drew and 
his grandson. Look, he sees us; he kisses 
his hand to you; he lakes you for my 
wife. Ah ! the peace has come too soon 
for that younker. Poor old Sir Archi- 

i 

bald ! How do you like Bath, Miss El¬ 
liot? It suits ns very well. We are al¬ 
ways meeting with some old friend or 
other; the streets full of them every morn¬ 
ing ; sure to have plenty of chat; and 
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then we get away from them all, and shut 
selves into our lodgings, a^d draw in 
our chal’TS, and are as snug a^f we were 

* t *\ .<1 ^ 

at Kellynch'r ti^, of^as we used to be 
even at North Yarmouth and Deal. We 
do not like our lodgings here the worse, I 
can tell you, for putting us in mind of 
those we first had at North Yarmouth* 
The ^'ind blows through one of the cup- 
boardsjust in the same way.*’ 

When they were got a little farther, 
Anne ventured to press again for what he 
liad to communicate. She had hoped, 
when clear of Milsom-street, to have her 
curiosity gratified j but she was still ob¬ 
liged to wait, for the Admiral had made 
up his mind not to begin, till they had 
gained the greater space and quiet of 
Belmont, and as she was not really Mrs. 
Croft, she must let him have his own way. 
As soon as they were fairly ascending 
.Belmont, he began. 
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^ Well; now you shall hear something, 
that will^rprise you. But first of ah, 
you must Cfell me the name of the'young 
lady I am going to talk doout. That 
young lady, you know, that we have all 
been so concerned for. The Miss Mus- 
grove, that all this has been happening to. 
Her Christian name— J always forget her 
Christian name.’* 

Anne had been ashamed to appear to 
comprehend so soon as she really did; 
but now she could safely suggest the 
name of “ Louisa.” 

** Ay, ay, Miss Louisa Musgrove, that 
is the name. 1 wish young ladies had 
not such a number of fine Christian names. 

I should never be out, if they were all 
Sophys, or something of that sort. Well, ^ 
this Miss Louisa, we all thought, you 
know, was to marry Frederick, lie was 
courting her week after week. The only 
wonder was, what they could be waiting. 
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for^ till the bnsineiB at Lyme came; thet), 
in^d, it was clear enough ithat they 
must whit till her brain was to right 

r 

But even the'fl, there W'as something odd 
in their way of going on. Instead of 
staying at Lyme, he went off to Ply<- 
mouth, and then he went off to sec Ed« 
ward. When we came back from Mine<« 
head, he was gone down to Edward’s, 
and there he has been ever since. We 
have seen nothing of him since Novem. 
ber. Even Sophy could not understand 
it. But now, the matter has taicen the 
strangest turn of all; for this young lady, 
this same Miss Musgrove, instead of being 
to marry Frederick, is to marry James 

Ben wick. You know James Ben wick.” 

• 

“ A little. 1 am a little acquainted 
with Captain Benwick.*’ 

Well, she is to marry him. Na.y, 
most likely they are married already, for I 
^lo not know what they should wait for.^^ 
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I thought Captain Benwick a very 
pleasing'young man/" said Anne, 

I understdhd that he bears an ^cellent 
character.*' * ‘ ***'■ 

** Oh! yes, yes, there is not a word to 
be said against James Benwick. He is 
only a commander, it is true, made last 
summer, and these are bad times for get¬ 
ting on, but he has not another fault that 
I know of. An excellent, good-hearted 
fellow, I assure you, a very active, zealous 
ofBcer too, which is more than you would 
think for, perhaps, for that soft sort of 
manner does not do him justice.” 

Indeed you are mistaken there, sir. 
1 should never augur want of spirit from 
Captain Benwick's manners. 1 thought 
them particularly pleasing, and I will an¬ 
swer for it they would generally please.” 

Well, well, ladies are the best judges; 
but James Benwick is rather too piano 
for me, and though very likely it is all 
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ou^r partiality, Sophy and I cannot lielp 
thinly n^ Frederick’s manners better than 
his. There is sj^mething abofit Frederick 
more to our taste.” 

Anne was caught. She had only meant 
to oppose the too-common idea of spirit 
and gentleness being incompatible with 
each other, not at all to represent Cap- 
tain Benvvick’s manners as the very best 
that could possibly be, and, after a little 
hesitation, she was beginning to say, “ I 
was not entering into any comparison of 
the two friends,” but the Admiral inter¬ 
rupted her with, 

And the thing is certainly true. It 
is not a mere bit of gossip. We have it 

from Frederick himself. His sister had a 

• 

letter from him yesterday, in which he 
tells us of it, and he had just had it in a 
letter from Ilarville, written upon the 
spot, from Uppercross. I fancy they are 
all at Uppercross.’* 
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This was an opportunity which Anne 
could not resist; she said, therefore^ ‘ I 
hope, ^(imiral, I hope there is nothing 
in the style ol Captain W entworlh^s letter 
to make you and Mrs. Croft particularly 
uneasy. It did certainly seem, last au- 
tumn, as if there were an attachment be¬ 
tween him and Louisa Musgrove j but ^ 
hope it may be understood to have worn 
out on eacli side equally, and without 
violence. I hope his letter does not 
breathe the spirit of an ill-u^-ed man.” 

Not at all, not at all; theie is not an 
oath or a murmur from beginning to 
end.*’ 

Anne looked down to hide her smile. 

No, no; Frederick is not a man to 
whine and complain; he has too much^ 
spirit for that. If the girl likes another 
man better, it is very fit she should have 
him.’’ 


“ Certainly. But w hat I mean is, t|ivt 
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T hope there is nothing in CaptainJ Went¬ 
worth's manner of writing to make you 
suppose he things himself ill-us^d by his 
friend^ which mi^ht appear, you know, 
without its being absolutely said. I 
should be very sorry that such a friendship 
as has subsisted between him and Captain 
Benwick should be destroyed, or even 
wounded, by a circumstance of this sort.’' 

“ Yes, yes, I understand you. But 
there is nothing at all of that nature in 
the letter. He does not give the least 
ding at Bcnwick; does not so much as 
say, I wonder at it, I have a reason of 
my own for wondering at it." No, you 
would not guess, from his way of writing, 
that he had ever tlipught of this Miss 
(what’s her name ?) for himself. He very 
handsomely hopes they will be happy to¬ 
gether, and there is nothing very unfor¬ 
giving in that, I think.” 

• Anne did not receive the perfect con- 
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victionjwhich the Admiral meant to coils 
vey, but' it would have been u^l^ss to 
press*'thd^e\iquiry farther.. She, there¬ 
fore, satisfied herself with common-place 

* 

remaiks, or quiet attention, and the Ad¬ 
miral had it all his own way. 

** Poor Frederick!’* said he at last. 

Now he must begin all over again with 
somebody else. 1 think we must get him 
to Bath. Sophy must v\rite, and beg him 
to come to Bath. Here are preltj^^ girls 
enough, I am sure. It would be of no 
use to go to Uppcrcross again, for that 
other Miss Miisgrove, I find, is bespoke 
by her cousin, the young parson. Do 
not you think, Miss Elliot, we had better 
try to get him to Bath 
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CHAPTEft yiL- 

r' 

While Admiral Croft was taking this 
walk with Anne, and expressing his wish 
of getting Captain Wentworth to Bath, 
Captain Wentworth was already on his 
way thither. Before Mrs. Croft had writ¬ 
ten, he was arrived; and the very next 
time Anne walked out, she saw him. 

Mr. Elliot was attending his two cou¬ 
sins and Mrs. Clay. They were in Mil- 
som-btreet. It began to rain, not much, 
but enough to make shelter desirable for 
women, and quite enough to make it 
very desirable for Miss Elliot to have the 
advantage of being conveyed home in 
Lady Dal rympie’s carriage, whicli was 
seen waiting at a little distance; she, 
Anne, and Mrs, Clay, therefore, turned 
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into M>Iiand's, while Mr. Elliot stepped 
to Lady Dalrymple, to request her ^s^st- 
ance. Il^-^oon joined them again, suc¬ 
cessful, of course', Lady Dairympie would 
be most hajipy to take^ them home, and 
would call for them m a few minutes. 

Her ladyship’s carriage was a barouche, 
and did not hold more than four with any 
comfort. Miss Carteret was with her 
mother; consequently it was not reason¬ 
able to expect accommodation for all the 
three Camden-place ladies. There could 
be no doubt as to Miss Elliot. Whoever 
suffered inconvenience, she must suffer 
none, but it occupied a little time to 
settle the point of civility between the 
other two. The rain was a mere trifle, 
and Anne was most sincere in preferring 
a walk with Mr. Elliot. But the ram 
was also a mere trifle to Mrs. Clay; she 
would hardly allow it even to drop at all, 
and her boots were ;3o thick! much thicker 
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than Miss Anne’s 3 and, in short, her ci- 
vilfcjj^endered her quite as anxious to be 
left to walk with Mr. Elliot, a£ Anne could 
be, and it was di^usscd between them 
witli a generosit^so polite and so deter«> 
mined, that the others were obliged to 
settle it for them; Miss Elliot maintain* 
ing that Mrs# Clay had a little cold al¬ 
ready, and Mr. Elliot deciding on appeal, 
that his coubin Anne’s boots were rather 
the thickest. 

It was fixed accordingly that Mrs. Clay 
should be of the party in the carriage; 
and they had just reached this point when 
Anne, as she sat near the window, de¬ 
scried, most decidedly and distinctly, 
Captain Wentworth walking down the 
street. 

Her start was perceptible only to her¬ 
self ; but she instantly felt that she was 
the greatest simpleton in the world, the 
most unaccountable and absurd! For a 
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few miiiutcs she saw nothing before hei. 

It was all confusion. She was lost; and 

when she had scolded back her senses, 

she found tlie'Sthers still -waiting for the 

« 

carriage, and Mr. Elliot (always obliging) 
just setting off for Union-street on a com¬ 
mission of Mrs. Clay’s, 

She now felt a great inclination to go 
to the outer door ; she wanted to see if it 
rained. Why was she to suspect herself 
of another motive.^ Captain Wentworth 
must be out of sight. She left her seat, 
she would go, one half of her should not 
be always so much wiser than the other 
half, or always suspecting the other of 
being worse than it was. She would see 
if it rained. She was sent back, however, 
in a moment by the entrance of Captain 
Wentworth himself, among a party o^ 
gentlemen and ladies, evidently his ac¬ 
quaintance, and whom he must have 
joined a little below Milsom-street. He 



was more obviously struck and confu^iod 
by the sight of her, than siie had ever ob¬ 
served before ; he looked quite red. For 
the first time, sinde theiV renewed ac¬ 
quaintance, she i^lt that she was betray¬ 
ing the least sensibility of the two. She 
had the advantage of him, in the prepara¬ 
tion of the last few moments. All the over¬ 
powering, blinding, bewildering, first ef¬ 
fects of strong surprise were over with 
her. Still, however, she had enough to 
feel! It was agitation, pain, pleasure, a 
something between delight and misery. 

He spoke to her, and then turned away. 
The character of his manner was embar¬ 
rassment. She could not have called it 
either cold or friendly, or any thing so 
certainly as embarrassed. 

After a short interval, however, he 
came towards her and spoke again. 
Mutual enquiries on common subjects 
gassed; neither of them, probably, much 
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the wiser for what they heard, and Anne 
continuing fully sensible of his bein^ less 
at ease than formerly. They had, by 
dint of being so very much together, got 
to speak to each other vwith a consider¬ 
able portion of apparent indifference and 
calmness; but he could not do it now. 
Time had changed him, or Louisa had 
changed him. There was consciousness of 
some sort or other. He looked very well, 
not as if he had been suffering in health or 
spirits, and he talked of Uppercross, of 
the Musgroves, nay, even of Louisa, and 
had even a momentary look of his own 
arcli significance as he named her; but 
yet it was Captain Wentworth not com** 
fortable, not easy, not able to feign that 
he was. 

It did not surprise, but it grieved Anne 
to observe that Elizabeth would not know 
him* She saw that he saw Elizabeth, 
that Elizabeth saw him, that there was 



complete internal recognition on 
side; she was convinced that he was readjr 
to be acknov^ledgcd as an acquaintanco, 
expecting it, and she had the pain of see¬ 
ing her sister tui^i away with unalterable 
coldness. 

Lady Dairymple*s carriage, for which 
Miss Elliot was growing very impatient, 
now drew up; the servant came in to an- 
• nounce it. It was beginning to ram 
again, and altogether there was a delay, 
and a bustle, and a talking, which must 
make all the little crowd in-the shop un¬ 
derstand that Lady Dalrymple was call¬ 
ing to convey Miss Elliot. At last Miss 
Elliot and her friend, unattended but by 
the servant, (for there was no cousin re¬ 
turned) were walking off; and Captain 
Wentworth, watching them, turned again 
to Anne, and by manner, rather than 
words, was offering his services to her* 

^ I am much obliged to you,*" was her 

H2 . 
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answer, but 1 am not going with them. 
The carriage would not accommodate so 
many. I walk, I prefer walking.** 

“ But it rmnsV* ^ 

“ Oh! very little. Nothing that I re¬ 
gard.’* 

After a moment’s pause he said,*' Though 
I came only yesterday, 1 have equipped 
myself properly for Bath already, you see,” 
(pointing to a new umbrella) “ I wish 
you would make use of it, if you are deter¬ 
mined to ualk; though, 1 think, it would 
be more prudent to let me get you a 
chair.” 

She was very much obliged to him, but 
declined it all, repeating her conviction, 
that the rain would come to nothing at 
present, and adding, “ I am only wait¬ 
ing for Mr. Elliot. He will be here in a 
moment, I am sure.” 

She had hardly spoken the words, 
when Mr. Elliot walked in. Captain 
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Wentworth recollected him perfectly. 

There was no difference between him 

* 

and the maavvho had stood on the^steps 
at Lyme, admiring^Anne as she passed, 
except ill the air'and look and manner of 
the privileged relation and friend. He 
came in with eagerness, appeared to 
see and think only of her, apolo^sed for 
his stay, was grieved to have kept her 
waiting, and anxious to get her away 
without further loss of time, and before 
the rain increased; and in another mo¬ 
ment they walked off together, her arm 
under his, a gentle and embarrassed 
glance, and a good morning to you,” 
being all that she had time for, as she 
passed away. ^ 

As soon as they were out of sight, the 
ladies of Captain Wentworth s party be¬ 
gan talking of them. 

Mr. Elliot does not dislike his cousin, 
Infancy ?” 
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Oil! no, that is clear enough. One 
ran guess what will happen there. He is 
always* with them j^half lives in the family, 
I believe. What a very good-looking 
man!” 

“ Yeb, and Miss AtkiowSoii, who dined 
with him once at the Wallises, says he 
is the most agreeable man she ever was 
in company with.’^ 

“ She is pretty, I think j Anne Elliot \ 
very pretty, when one comes to look at her. 
It is not the f ishion to say so, but I con- 
Icss I admire her mure than her sister/* 

m 

Oh! so do I/’ 

“ And so do I. No comparison. But 
the men arc all wild after Miss Elliot. 
Anne is too delicate for them/' 

Anne would have been particular)^ 
obliged to her cousin, if he would have 
walked by her side all the way to Cam- 
den-place, without saying a word. She 
had never found it so difficult to listen to 
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him, though nothing could exceed his so* 
hcitude and care, and though his subjects 
were principally such as, were won^to be 
always interesling*-“praise, warm, just, 
and discriminating, of Lady Russell, and> 
insinuations highly rational against Mrs. 
Clay. But just now she could think 
only of Captain Wentworth. She could 
not understand his present feelings, whe- 
■ thcr he were really suffering much from 
disappointment or not; and till that 
point were settled, she could not be quite 
herself. 

She hoped to be wise and reasonable 
in time ^ but alas! alas! she must con¬ 
fess to herself that she was not wise yet. 

Another circumstatfee very essential 
for her to know, was how long he meant 
to be in Bath; he had not mentioned it, 
or she could not recollect it. He might 
be only passing through. But it was more 
•probable that he should be come to stay. 
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In that case, so liable as every body was 
to meet every body in Bath, Lady Russell 
would in all likelihood see him somewhere. 
—Would she recollect him ? How would 
li all be ? 

Slic had already been obliged to tell 
Lady Russell that Louisa Musgrove was 
to marry Captain Benwick. It had cost 
hc‘r something to encounter Lady Russell’s 
surpiisc; and now, if* she were by any 
cljance to be thrown into company with 
Captain Wentworth, her imperfect know- 
lijdge of the matter might add another 
shade of prejudice against him. 

The following morning Anne was out 
with her friend, and for the first hour, in 
. an incessant and fe«rful sort of watch for 
him in vain^ but at last, in returning 
down Pultency-street, she distinguished 
him on the right hand pavement at such a 
distance as to have him in view the greater 
part of the street. There were many- 
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other men about him, many groups walk¬ 
ing the same way, but th6re was no mis¬ 
taking him, She looka(l instinctiirely at 
Lady Russell; but'not from any mad idea 
of her recognising him so soon as she did 
herself. No, it was not to be supposed 
that Lady Russell would perceive him till 
they were nearly opposite. She looked 
at her however, from time to time, anxi¬ 
ously ; and when the moment approached 
which must point him out, though not 
daring to look again (for her own coun¬ 
tenance she knew was unfit to be seen);’, 
she was yet perfectly conscious of Lady 
Russell’s eyes being turned exactly ip the 
direction for him, of her being in short 
intently observing hijnf!^ She could thon 
roughly comprehend the sort of fascina- 
tion he must possess over Lady RusselP$ 
mind, the difficulty it must be for her tO 
withdraw her eyes, the astonishment sh$' 

must be feeling that eight or nine yedl^^ 

H 5 ^ 
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should hav6 passed over him, atid tti 
foreign climes and in active service too, 
Without robbing him of one personal 
grace I ' 

At last, Lady RusSelPdrew back her 
head.—Now, how would she speak of 
him r” 

“ You will wonder,” said she, “ what 
has been fixing my eye so long; but I 
was looking after some window-curtains, 
Which Lady Alicia and Mrs. Fraiikland 
were telling me of last night. They de¬ 
scribed the drawing-room window-cur¬ 
tains of one of the houses on this side of 
the way, and this part of the street, as 
being the handsomest and best hung of 
atiy in Bath, but cbjild not recollect the 
exact number, and I have been trying fb 
find out which it could be; but I confess 
I can see no curtains hereabouts that 
ahi^wev their description.'* 

' Ahne sighed and blushed and smiled, 
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in pity and disdain, either at her friend 
or herself.—The part which provoked her 
most, was that in all this^waste of hy’esight 
and caution, she should have lost the right 
moment for seeing whether he saw them. 

A day or two passed without produc¬ 
ing any thing.—The theatre or the rooms, 
wher(' he was most likely to be, were not 
fashionable enough for the Elliots, whose 
evening amusements were solely in the 
elegant stupidity of private parties, in 

which they were getting more and more 
* 

engaged; and Anne, wearied of such a 
state of stagnation, sick of knowing no¬ 
thing, and fancying herself stronger be¬ 
cause her strength was not tried, waa 
quite impatient for fJle concert evening. 
It was a concert for the benefit of a 

r 

person patronised by Lady Dalrymple. 
Of course they must attend. It was realfy * 
expected to be a good one, and Captain 
•Wentworth was very fond of music. If 
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she could only have a few minutes con¬ 
versation with him again, she fancied she 
shoulckbe satisfied ; and as to the power 
of addressing Iiim she fdt all over courage 
if the opportunity occurred* Elizabeth 
had turned from him, Lady Russell over¬ 
looked him; lier ncives were strengthened 
by these circumstances; she felt that she 
owed him attention. 

She had once partly promised Mrs. 
Smith to spend the evening with her; but 
in a short hurried call she excused herself 
and put it off, with the more decided pro- 
fhise of a longer visit on the morrow. 
Mrs. Smith gave a most good-humoured 
acquiescence. 

“ By all means,' jaid she; “ only tell 
me all about it, when you do come. Wh(? 
is your party?** 

Anne named them all. Mrs. Smith 
made no reply ; bdt when she was leaving 
her, said, and with an expression half 
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serious, half arch, " Well, I heartily wish 
your concert may answer; and do not 
fail me to-njorrow if you can conoe; for 
I begin to have a 'foreboding that I may 
not have many more visits from you.** 
Anne was startled and confused, but 
after standing in a moment's suspense, 
was obliged, and not sorry to be obliged, 
to luirry away. 
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' CHAPTER VIII. 

I 

Sill Walter, his two’daughters, and 

Mrs. Clay, were the earliest of all their 
> 

party, at tlv' rooms in the evening; and 
as Lady Dalrymple must be waited for, 
they took their station by one of the fires 
in the octagon room. But hardly were 
they so settled, when the door opened 
again, and Captain Wentworth walked in 
alone. Anne was the nearest to him, 
and making yet a little advance, she in¬ 
stantly spoke. He was preparing only 
to bow and pass on, but her gentle “ How 
do* you do?” brought him out of the 
straight line to stand near her, and maka 
enquiries in return, in spite of the for¬ 
midable father and sister in the back 
ground* Their being in the back ground 
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was a support to Anne; she knew nothing 
of their looks, and felt equal to every thing 
which she believed right to be done. 

While they were speaking, a whisper¬ 
ing between her father and Elizabeth 
caught her ear. She could not distin¬ 
guish, but she must guess the subject; 
and on Captain Wentworth’s making a 
distant bow, she comprehended that her 
father had judged so well as to give him 
that simple acknowledgment of acquaint¬ 
ance, and she was just in time by a side 
glance to see a slight curtsey from Eliza¬ 
beth herself. This, though late and re¬ 
luctant and ungrticious, was yet better than 
nothing, and her spirits improved. 

After talking ho^i^er of the weather 
and Bath and the concert, their conversa¬ 
tion began to flag, and so little was said 
at last, that she was expecting him to go 
every moment; but he did not ^ he seemed 
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in no hurry to leave her ; and presently 
with renewed spirit, with a little smile, a 
little ^low, he said, 

“ I have hardly seen you since our day 
at Ljme. I am afiaid you must have 
suffered from the shock, and the more 
from its not overpowering you at the 
time/' 

She assured him that she had not. 

It was a frightful hour,*' said he, “ a 

i 

frightful day !** and he passed his hand 
across his eyes, as if the remembrance 
were still too painful j but in a moment 
half smiling again, added, The day has 
produced some effects however—has had 
SQme consequences which must be consi* 
dered as the very reverse of frightful.— 
When you had the presence of mincUto 
suggest that Ben wick would be the pro- 
perest person to fetch a surgeon,you could 
have little idea of his being eventually 
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one of those most concerned in her re¬ 
covery.” 

“ Certainly I could have none. But it 
appears—I should hope it would be a very 
happy match. There are on both sides 
good principles and good temper.” 

Yes,” said he, looking not exactly 

forward—but there I think ends the 

resemblance. With all my soul 1 wisli 
• 

them happy, and rejoice over every cir¬ 
cumstance in favour of it. They have no 
difficulties to contend with at home, no 
opposition, no caprice, no delays,—^The 
Musgroves are behaving like themselves, 
most honourably and kindly, only dnxious 
with true parental hearts to promote their’ 
daughter's comfort. All this is much, 
very much in favour of their happiness} 
more than perhaps—” 

He stopped. A sudden recollection 
seemed to occur, and to give him some 
tftste of that emotion which was reddening 
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Anne*s cheeks and fixing her eyes on the 
ground.—After clearing his throat, how¬ 
ever, he proceeded thus, 

“ I confess that I do think there is a 
disparity, too great a disparity, and'in a 
point no less essential than mind.—I re¬ 
gard Louisa Musgrove as a very amiable, 
sweet-tempered girl, and not deficient in 
understanding; but Benwick is something 
more. Fie is a clever man, a reading 
man—and I confess that I do consider his 
attaching iiimself to her, with some sur¬ 
prise. Had it been the effect of gratitude, 
had he learnt to love her, because he be¬ 
lieved her to he preferring him, it would 

have, been another thing. But 1 have no 

( 

reason to suppose so. It seems, on the 
contrary, to have been a perfectly spon-^ 
taneous, untaught feeling on his side, 
stod this surprises me. A man like him, 
in his situation! With a heart pierced, 
wounded, almost broken! Fanny Flarvillc 
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was a very superior creature 5 and his at- 
tachment to her was indeed attachment. 
A man does, not recover from such a de¬ 
votion of the heart to such a woman!—- 
He ought not—he' does not.** 

Either from the consciousness, how¬ 
ever, that his friend had recovered, or 
from some other consciousness, he went 
no farther; and Anne, who, in spite of 
the agitated voice in which the latter part 
had been uttered, and in spite of all the 
various noises of the room, the almost 
ceaseless slam of the door, and ceaseless 
buzz of persons walking*through, had dis* 
tinguished every word, was struck, grati¬ 
fied, confused, and beginning to breathe 
very quick, and feel/Sn hundred things 
in a moment. It was impossible for her 
to enter on such a subject; and yet, 
after a pause, feeling the necessity of 
speaking, and having not the smallest 
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wish for a total change, she only deviated 
so far as to say, 

“ You were a good while at Lyme, I 
think 

‘ ‘ About a fortnight. I could not leave 
it till Louisa’s doing well was quite ascer¬ 
tained. I had been too deeply concerned 
in the mischief to be soon at peace. It 
had been my doing—solely mine. She 
would not have been obstinate if I had 
not been weak. The country round 
Lyme is very fine. I walked and rode a 
great deal ^ and the more I saw, the more 
I found to admire.” 

I should very much like to see Lyme 
again/* said Anne. 

** Indeed ! I should not have supposed 
that you could have found any thing in^ 
Lyme to inspire such a feeling. The 
horror and distress you were involved in— 
the stretch of mind, the wear of spirits!—I 
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should have thought your last impressions 
of Lyme must have been strong disgust*" 
The last few hours were certainly 
very painful,” replied Anne: “ but when 
j)ain is over, the remembrance of it often 
becomes a pleasure. One does not love 
a place the less for having suffered in it, 
unless it has been all suffering, nothing 
but suffering—which washy no means the 
•case at Lyme. We were only in anxiety 
and distress during the last two hours; 
and, previously, there had been a great 
deal of enjoyment. So much novelty and 
beauty ! I have travelled so little, that 
every fresh place would be interesting to 
me—but there is real beauty at Lyme: 
and in short” (with a^fdfnt blush at some 
recollections) “altogether my impressions 
of the place are very agreeable." 

As she ceased, the entrance door opened 
again, and the very party appeared for 
whom they were waiting. “ Lady Dal- 
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rjmple, Lady Dalrymple,” was the re¬ 
joicing sound ; and with all the eagerness 
comp^atible with anxious elegance. Sir 
Walter and his two ladies stepped forward 
to meet her. Lady Dalrymple and Miss 
Carteret, escorted by Mr. Elliot and 
Colonel Wallis, who had happened to ar¬ 
rive nearly at the same instant, advanced 
into the room. The otliers joined them, 
and it was a group in which Anne found 
herself also necessarily included. She was 
divided from Captain Wentworth. Their 
interesting, almost too interesting conver¬ 
sation must be broken up for a time; but 
slight was the penance compared with the 
happiness which brought it on ! She had 
learnt, in the last t^n minutes, more of his 
feelings towards Louisa, more of all hhi 
feelings, than she dared to think of! and 
she gave herself up to the demands of the 
party, to the needful civilities of the 
moment, with exquisite, though agitated 
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sensations. She was in good humour with 
all. She had received ideas which dis* 
' posed her to be courteous and kind to all, 
and to pity every one, as being less happy 
than herself. 

The delightful emotions were a little 
subdued, when, on stepping back from the 
group, to be joined again by Captain 
Wentworth, she saw that he was gone. 
She was just in time to sec him turn into 
the concert room. He was gone—he had 
disappeared : she felt a moment's regret. 
Hut “ they should meet again. He would 
look for her—he would find her out long 
before the evening were over—and at 
present, perhaps, it was as well to be 
asunder. She was in need of a little inter- 
val for recollectjon.** 

Upon Lady Rii&seirs appearance soon 
afterwards, the whole party was collectedi 
and all that remained, was to marshal 
themselves, and proceed into the concert 
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room; and be of all the consequence in 
their power, draw as many eyes, excite 
as many whispers, and disturb as many 
people as they could. 

Very, very happy were both Elizabeth 
and Anne Elliot as they walked in. Eliza¬ 
beth, arm in arm with Miss Carteret, and 
looking on the broad back of the dowager 
Viscountess Dairympie before her, had 
nothing to wish for which did not seem 
within her reach; and Anne——but it 
would be an insult to the nature of Anne’s 
felicity, to draw any comparison between 
it and her sister’s; the origin of one all 
selfish vanity, of the other all generous 
attachment. 

. Anne saw nothing, thought nothing of 
the brilliancy of the room. Her happiness 
was from within. Her eyes were bright, 
and her cheeks glowed,—but she knew 
nothing about it. She was thinking only 
of the last half hour, and as they passed to 
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their seats, her mind took a hasty range 
over it. His choice of subjects, his ex- 
pressionsy and stili more his manner and. 
look, had been such as she could see in 
only one light. His opinion of Louisa 
Musgrove’s inferiority, an opinion which 
he had seemed solicitous to give, his won¬ 
der at Captain Benwick, his feelings as tO' 
a first, strong attachment,—sentences be- 
.gun which he could not finish—his half 
averted eyes, and more than half expres¬ 
sive glance,—all, all declared that he had 
a heart returning to her at least; that 
anger, resentmewt, avoidance, were no 
more ; and that they were succeeded, not 
merely by friendship and regard, but by 
tlie tenderness of the past^ yes, some share 
of the tenderness of the past. She could 
not contemplate the change as implying 
kss,—He must lo\e her. 

These were thoughts, with their attend¬ 
ant visions, which occupied and flurried 
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her too much to leave her any power of 
observation; and she passed along the 
room without liaving a glimpse of him, 
without even trying to discern him. 
When their places were determined on, 
and they were all properly arranged, she 
looked round to sec if he should happen 
to be in the same part of the room, but he 
was not, lier eye could not reach him ; 
and the concert being just opening, she 
must consent for a time to be happy in 
an humbler wav. 

The party was divided, and disposed of 
on two contiguous benches: Anne was 
among those on the foremost, and Mr. 
Elliot* had manoeuvred so well, with the 
assistance of hi^ friend Colonel Wallis, as 
to have a seat by her. Miss Elliot, sur¬ 
rounded by her cousins, and the principal 
object of Colonel Wallises gallantry, was 
quite contented. 

Anne’s mind was in a most favourable 



state for the entertainment of the'eveniiig: 
it was just occupation enough : she had 
feelings for the tender, spirits for the gay, 
attention for the scientific, and pfltience 
for the wearisome; and had ne\er liked a 
concert better, at least during the first act. 
Towards the close of it, in the interval 
succeeding an Italian song, she explained 
the words of the song to Mr. Elliot.— 
They had a concert bill between them. 

This,” said siie, is nearly the sense, 
or rather the meaning of tlie words, for 
certainly the sense of an Italian love-song 
must not be talked of,—but it is as nearly 
the meaning as I can give; for I do 
not pretend to understand the language. 
1 am a very poor Italian scholar.” 

“ Yes, yes, I see you are. I see you 
know nothing of the matter. You have 
only knowledge enough of the language, 
to translate at sight these inverted, trans¬ 
posed, curtailed Italian lines, into clear, 

I 2 
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cooiprehensiblej elegant Englisli, You 
need not say anything more of your igno¬ 
rance.—Here is complete proof.” 

r 

I will not oppose such kind politeness; 
but 1 should be sorry to be examined by 
a real proficient.'’ 

I have not had the pleasure of visiting 
in Camdeii-place so long,” replied he, 
‘‘ without knovYiiig something of Miss 
Anne Elliot; and I do regard her as one 
who ib too modest, for the world in general 
to be aware of half her accomplishments, 
and too highly accomplished for modesty 
to be natural in any other woman,” 

For shame! for shame *—^this is too 

much of flattery. I forget what we are to 

have next,” turning to the bill, 

% 

Perhaps/* said Mr, Elliot, speaking 
low, I have had a longer acquaintance 
with your characterthan you are aware of.” 

“ Indeed!—How so ? You can have 
'been acquainted with it only since I came 
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to^ath, excepting as you might hear me 
previously spoken of in my own family/^ 
I knev^ you by report long befofe you 
came to Bath. I had heard you described 
by tjiose who knew yon intimately. I 
have been acquainted with you by charac¬ 
ter many years. Your person, your dis¬ 
position, accomplishments, manner—they 
were all described, they were all present 
■ to me.” 

Mr. Elliot was not disappointed in the 
interest he hoped to raise. No one can 
withstand the chaiin of such a mystery. 
To have been described long ago to a re¬ 
cent acquaintance, by nameles«; people, is 
irresistible j and Anne was all curiosity. 
She wondered, and questioned him eager¬ 
ly—but in vain. He delighted in being 
asked, but he would not tell. 

“ No, no—some time or other perhaps, 
but not now. He would mention no 
names now; but such, he could assure 



her, hail been the fact« He had many 
years ago received such a description of 

4 

Miss Anne Elliot, as had inspired him 
with the highest idea of her merit, and 
excited the warmest curiosity to know 
her.” 

Anne could think of no one so likely to 
have spoken with partiality of her many 
years ago, as the Mr. Wentworth, of 
Monkford, Captain Wentworth s brother. 
He might have been in Mr. Elliot’s com¬ 
pany, but she had not courage to ask the 
question. 

‘‘ The name of Anne Elliot,** said he, 
** has Jong had an interesting sound to 
me. Very long has it possessed a charm 
over my fancy 5 and, if 1 dared, I would 
breathe my wishes that the name might 
never change.** 

Such she believed were his words; but 
sicarcely had she received their sound, than 
h^r attention was caught by other sounds 
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immediately behind her, which rendered 
every thing else trivial. Her father and 
Lady D ihymple were speaking. ^ 

“ A well-looking man/'said Sir Walter, 
“ a veiy well-looking man." 

“ A very fine young mdn indeed !*' 
said Lady Dalrymple. More air than 
one often sees in liath,—Irish, I dare say.” 

“ No, 1 just know his name. A bow^ 
• mg acquaintance. Wentworth—Captain 
Wentworth of the navy. His sister mar- 
iied iny tenant m Somersetshire,—the 
Croft, who rents Kellynch." 

Before Sir Walter had reached this point, 
Anne’s eyes had caught the right direction, 
and distinguished Captain Wentworth, 
standing among a clustet^of men at a little 
distance. As her eyes fell on him, his seem* 
ed to be withdrawn from her. It had that 
appeal ance. It seemed as if she had been 
one moment teo late; and as long as $het 
{^ared observe, he did not look again: but 
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the .performance was re-commencing, and 
she was forced to seem to restore her at- 
tentipn to the orchestra, and look straight 
forward. 

When she could give another glance, 
he had moved away. He could not have 
come nearer to her if he would; she was 
so surrounded and shut in: but she would 
rather have caught his eye. 

Mr. Elliot’s speech too distressed her. 
3 he had no longer any inclination to talk 
to him. She wished him not so near her. 

The first act was over. Now she hoped 
for some beneficial change; and, after a 
period of nothing-saying amongst the 
party, some of them did decide on going 
in quest of tea. ' Anne was one of the few 
who did not choose to move. She remained ■ 
in her seat, and so did Lady Russell; but 
she had the pleasure of getting rid of Mr. 
Elliot; and she did not mean, whatever 
she might feel on Lady Russell’s account. 
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to shrink from conversation with Captain 
Wentworth, if he gave her the opportu¬ 
nity. She.was persuaded by Lady*Rus- 
seirs countenance that she had seen him. 

He did not come however. Anne some¬ 
times fancied she discerned him at a dis- 
stance, but be never came. The anxious 
interval wore away un prod actively. " The 
others returned, the room filled again, 
benches were reclaimed and re-possessed, 
and another hour of pleasure or of penance 
was to be set out, another hour of music 
was to give delight or the gapes, as real or 
affected taste for it prevailed. To Anne, 
it chiefly wore the prospect of an hour of 
agitation. She could not quit that room 
in peace without seeing Captain Went¬ 
worth once more, without the interchange 
of one friendly look. 

In re-settling themselves, there were 
now many changes, the result of which 
was favourable for her. Colonel Wallis 

I 5* 
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deduced sitting down again, and Mr. 
£Uiot was invited by Elizabeth and Miss 
Carteret, in a manner not to be refused, 
to sit between them; and by some other 
removals, and a little scheming of her 
own, Anne was enabled to place liersdf 
much nearer the end of the bench than she 
had been before, much more within reach 
of a passer-by. She could not do so, with¬ 
out comparing herself with Miss Larolles, 
the inimitable Miss Larolles,—but still she 
did it, and not with much happier effect; 
though by what seemed prosperity in the 
shape of an early abdication in her nex!t 
neighbours, she found herself at the very 
end of the bench before the concert closed. 

Such was her situation, with a vacant 
space at hand, when Captain WeiitwortlT 
was again in sight. She saw him not far 
off. He saw her too; yet he looked grave, 
and seemed irresolute, and only by very 
slow degrees came at last near enough to 
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Speak to hef. She felt that something 
must be the matter. The change was 
indubitable. The difference between hif 
present air and what it had been in the 
octagon room was strikinglygreat.—Why 
was it ? Slie thought of her father—-of 
Lady Russell. Could there have been 
any unpleasant glances ? He began by 
speaking of the concert, gravely; more 
* like the Captain Wentworth of Uppercross; 
owned himself disappointed, had expected 
better singing; and, in short, must con¬ 
fess that he should not be sorry when it 
was over. Anne replied, and spoke in 
defence of the perfotmance so well, and 
yet in allowance for his feelings, so plea* 
santly, that his countenance improved, 
and he replied again with almost a smile. 
They talked for a few minutes more; the 
improvement held ; he even looked down 
towards the bench, as if he saw a place on 
it well worth occupying; ^hen^ at that 
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moment, a toucbon her shoulder obliged 
Anne to turn round.—It came from Mr. 
Elliot,. He begged her pardon, but she 
must be applied to, to explain Italian 
again. Miss Carteret was very anxious 
to have a general' idea of what was next 
to be sung. Anne could not refuse ; but 
never had she sacrificed to politeness with 
a more suffering spirit. 

A few minutes, though as few as pos* 
sible, were inevitably consumed ; aaid 
when her own mistress again, when able 
to turn and look as she had done before, 
^he found herself accosted by Captain 
Wentworth, in a reserved yet hurried sort 
of farewell. He must wish her good 

» 

night. He was going—he should get 
jbpme as fast as he could.’’ 

“ Is not this song worth staying for ? ** 
said Anne, ^ddenly struck by an idea 
which made her yet more anxious to be 
encouraging. 
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“ No !** he replied itdPtessiTely, ** there 
is nothing worth my staying for j” and he 
was gone directly. 

Jealousy of Mr. Elliot! It was the 
only intelligible motive. Captain Went¬ 
worth jealous of her affection! Could she 
have believed it a week ago—three hours 
ago! For a moment the gratification 
was exquisite. But alas! there were very 
'different thoughts to succeed. How was 
such jealousy to be quieted ? How was the 
truth to reach him ? How, in all the pe*' 
culiar disadvantages of their respective 
situations, would he ever learn her real 
sentiments i It was misery to think of 
Mr. Elliot’s attentions.—Their evil was 
incalculable. 



CHAPTER IX. 


Anne recollected with pleasure the next 
morning her promise of going to Mrs. 
Smith; meaning that it should engage her 
from home at the time when Mr. Elliot 
would be most likely to call 5 for to avoid 
Mr. Elliot was almost a first object. 

She felt a great deal of good will to¬ 
wards him. In spite of the mischief of 
his attentions, she owed him gratitude and 
regard, perhaps compassion. She could 
not help thinking much of the extra- 
ordinary circumstances attending the^r 
acquaintance ; of the right which he 
seemed to have to interest her, by every^ 
thing in situation, by his own sentiments, 
by his early prepossession. It was alto¬ 
gether very extraordinary.—Flattering, 
but painful. There was much to regret. 
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How she might have felf,' had there beea 
no Captain Wentworth in the case, was 

I 

not worth enquiry; for there was a*Cap- 
tain Wentworth : and be the conclusion 
of the present suspense good or bad, her 
affection would be his for ever. Their 
nnioni she believed, could not divide het 
more from other men, than their final 
separation. 

Prettier musings of high-wrought love 
and eternal constancy, could never have 
passed along the streets of Bath, than 
Anne was sporting with from Camden^ 
place to Westgate-buildings. It was al« 
most enough to spread purification and 
perfume all the way. 

She was sure of a pleasant reception; 
and her friend seemed this morning par* 
tinularly obliged to her for coming, seemed 
hardly to have expected her, though it 
had been an appointment. 



An account of the ooncM was imme¬ 
diately claimed; and Anne’s recollections 
of the concert were quite happy enough 
to animate her features, and make her re¬ 
joice to talk of it. All that she could tell, 
she told most gladly ; but the all was little 
for one who had been there, and unsatis¬ 
factory for such an enquirer as Mrs, Smith, 
who had already heard, through the short 
cut of a laundress and a waiter, rather 
more of the general success and produce 
of the evening than Anne could relate; 
and who now asked in vain for several 
particulars of the company. Every body 
of any consequence or notoriety in Bath 
was ^ell known by name to Mrs. Smith. 

“ The little Durands were there, I con¬ 
clude,” said she, “ with their mouths open^ 
to catch the music; like unfledged spar¬ 
rows ready to be fed. They never miss a 
concert,” 
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Yes. I did not see them myself, but 
I heard Mr. Elliot say they were in the. 
room.” 

The Ibbotsons—were they there ? and 
the two new beauties, with the tall Irish 
officer, who is talked of for one of them.” 

“ I do not know.—I do not think they 
were.” 

Old Lady Mary Maclean ? I need 
not ask after her. She never misses, I 
know ; and you must have seen her. She 
must have been in your own circle, for as 
you went with Lady Dalrymple, you were 
in the seats of grandeur; round the or¬ 
chestra, of course.” 

No, that was what I dreaded. It would 
have been very unpleasant*to me in every 
respect. But happily Lady Dalrymple 
always cilooses to be farther olf; and we 
were exceedingly well placed—that is for 
hearing; I must not say for seeing, be¬ 
cause I appear to have seen very little,” 
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Oh! you saw enough for your own 
amusement.—I ciin understand. There 
is £* sort of domestic enjoyment to be 
known even in a crowd, and this you had. 
You were a large party in yourselves, and 
you wanted nothing beyond.” 

But I ought to have looked about me 
more,** said Anne, conscious while she 
spoke, that there had in fact been no want 
of looking about; that the object only had 
been deficient. 

“ No, no—you were better employedi 
You need not tell me that you had a plea^i 
sant evening. 1 see it in your eye. I 
perfectly see how the hours passed—that 
you had always something agreeable to 
listen to. In the intervals of the concert, 
it was conversation.** 

Anne half smiled and said,‘‘Do you 
see that in my eye ?** 

“ Yes, I do. Your countenance per-i 
fectly informs me that you were in com- 



t)any last night with the person, whom 

you think the most agreeable in the world, 
• 

the person who interests you at tliis pre¬ 
sent time, more than all the rest of the 
world put togetlier.** 

A blush overspread Anne^s cheeks. She 
could say nothing. 

** And such being the case,” continued 
Mrs. Smith, after a short pause,‘‘I hope 
y6u believe that I do know how to value 
your kindness in coming to me this morn¬ 
ing. It is really very good of you to 
come and sit with me, when you must 
have so many pleasanter demands upon 
your time.” 

Anne heard nothing of this. She was 
still in the astonishment and confusion 
excited by her friend’s penetration, un¬ 
able to imagine how any report of Cap¬ 
tain Wentworth could have reached her. 
After another short silence— 
y Pray,” said Mrs. Smith, ** is Mr. El- 



liot aware of your acquaintance with' 
me ? Does he know that I am in Bath ?” 

'' Mr. Elliot!” repeated Anne, looking 
up surprised. A moment’s reflection 
shewed her the mistake she had been 
under. She' caught it instantaneously^ 
and, recovering courage with the feeling 
of safety, soon added, more composedly, 
“ are you acquainted with Mr. Elliot?’* 

1 have been a good deal acquainted 
with him,” replied Mrs. Smith, gravely, 
but it seems worn out now. It is a 
great while since we met.” 

“ 1 was not at all aware of this. You 
neVer mentioned it before. Had I known 
it, 1 would have had the pleasure of 
talking to him about you.” 

To confess the truth,” said Mrs. 
Smith, assuming her usual air of cheer¬ 
fulness, that is exactly the pleasure I 
want you to have. 1 want you to talk 
about me to Mr. Elliot. I want your in- 
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prest with him. He can be of essential 
service to me; and if you w*ouid have the 
.goodness, dear Miss Elliot, to m|ke 
it an object to .yourself, of course it is 
done.** 

“ I should be extremely happy—J 
hope you cannot doubt my willingness 
to be of even the slightest use to you,** 
replied Anne; “ but I suspect that you are 
considering me as having a higher claim 
on Mr. Elliot—a greafter right to in¬ 
fluence him, than is really the case. I 
am sure you have, somehow or other, im¬ 
bibed such a notion. You must consider 
me only as Mr. Elliot’s relation. If in 
that light, there is any thing which 
you suppose his cousin might fairly ask 
of him, 1 beg you would not hesitate to 
employ me.** 

Mrs. Smith gave her a penetrating 
glance, and then, smiling, said, 

“ I have been a little premature, I per- 
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ceive. I beg your pardon. I ought to 
have waited for official information. But 


now, my dear Miss Elliot, as an old 
friend, do give me a bint as to when I 
may speak. Next week ? To be sure by 
next week I may be allowed to think it 
all settled, and build my own selfish 
schemes on Mr. Elliot’s good fortune.” 

“ No,” replied Anne, “ nor next week, 
nor next, nor next. I assure you that 
nothing of the sort you are thinking of 


will be settled any week. I am not going 
to marry Mr. Elliot. I should like to 


know why you imagine I am.” 

Mrs. Smith looked at her again, looked 
earnestly, smiled, shook her head, and 
exclaimed, ^ 


“ Now, how I do wish I understood 


you! How I do wish I knew what you 
were at 1 have a great idea that you do 
not design to be cruel, when the right 
moment comes. Till it does come, you 



we women never mean to have’ 
any body. It is a thing of course among 
us, that every man is refused—^till, he 
offers. But why should you be cruel ? 
Let me plead for my—present friend I 
cannot call him—but for my former 
friend. Where can you look for a more 
suitable match? Where could you ex¬ 
pect a more gentlemanlike, agreeable 
man ? Let me recommend Mr. Elliot* 

I am sure you hear nothing but good of 
him from Colonel Wallis s and who can 
know him better than Colonel Wallis?” 

My dear Mrs. Smith, Mr. Elliot’s 
wife has not been dead much above half 
a year. He ought not to be supposed 
to be paying his addresses*to any one.” 

Oh! if these are your only objec¬ 
tions,” cried Mrs. Smith, archly, Mr. 
Elliot is safe, and I shall give myself no 
more trouble about him. Do not forget' 
me when you are married, that’s all. 
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Let him know me to be a friend of yourft,i 
and then he will think little of the trouble 

readied^ which it is very natural for him 

> » 

now, with so many aff’ai*’s and engage¬ 
ments of his own, to avoid and get nd of 
as he can—very natural,.perhaps. N inety- 
nine out of a hundred would do the same. 
Of course, he cannot be aware of the im- 
portance to me. Well, my dear Miss 
Elliot, 1 hope and trust you will be very 
hs^py. Mr. Elliot has sense to under¬ 
stand the value of such a woman. Your 
peace will not be shipwrecked as mine 
has been. You are safe in all worldl}'- 
matters, and safe in his character. He 
will not be led astray, he will not be 
misled by others to his ruin.** 

** No/* said Anne, “ I can readily be¬ 
lieve all that of my cousin. He seems 
to have a calm, decided temper, not at all 
open to dangerous impressions. I con¬ 
sider him with great respect. I have no 



^^ea8on» from any thing that has fall^ 
within my Qbservation, to do other- 
. wise. But I have not known him long; 
and he is n^ man^ I think, to be known 
intimately soon. Will not this manner 
of speaking of him, Mrs. Smith, convince 
you that he is nothing to me? Surely, 
this must be calm enough. And, upon 
my word, he is nothing to me, ^hpuld 
he ever propose to me (which 1 have 
very little reason to imagine he has 
thought of doing), 1 shall not accept 
him* I assure you I shall not. I assure 
you Mr. Elliot had not the share which 
you have been supposing, in whatever 
pleasure the concert pf last night might 
affordnot Mr. Elliot > it is not^ Mr. 
Elliot that— 

She stopped, regretting with^a deep 
blush that she jiad implied so muebi but 
less would hardly have been sufficiemti^ 
Mrs. Smith would hardly have beheyjBd 

* 70L. iV. K 
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SO soon in Mr. Elliot’s failure, but frontK 
the perception of there being a somebody 
else.^ As it was, she instantly submitted, 
and with all the semblance* o^seeing no¬ 
thing beyond; and Anne, eager to escape 
farther notice, was impatient to know 
why Mrs. Smith should have fancied she 
was to marry Mr. Elliot, where she could 
have received the idea, or from whom 
she could have heard it. 

Do tell me how it first came into 
your head.^* 

** It first came into my head,” replied 
Mrs, Smith, upon finding how much 
you were together, and feeling it to be 
the most probable thing in the world to 
be wished for by everybody belonging to 
either of you; and you may depend 
upon it that all your acquaintance have 
disposed of you in the same way. But I 
never beard it spoken of till two days 
ago.” 
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And has it indeed been spoken of?** 
“ Did you observe the woman who 
opened the door to you, when youjsalled 
yesterday ?*'• 

** No. Was not it Mrs. Speed, as 
usual, or the maid ? I observed no one 
in particular/* 


ft was my friend, Mrs. Rooke—Nurse 
Rookc, who, by the by, had a great cu- 
riosity to see you, and was delighted to 
be in the way to let you in. She came 
away from Marl bo rough-buildings only 
on Sunday j and she it was who told me 
you were to marry Mr. Elliot. She’had 
had it from Mrs. Wallis herself, which 


did not seem bad authority. She sat an 
hour with me on Monday evening, and 
gave me the Whole history.** 

“ The whole history !’* repeated Anne, 
laughing. She could not make a very 
long history, I think, of one such little 
article of unfounded news.** 
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Mrs. Smith said nothitig. 

' But/’ continued Anne, presently, 

** though there is no truth in my having 

^ / 
this claim on Mr. Elliot, I should be ex¬ 
tremely happy to be of use to you, in 
any way that 1 could* Shall I mention to 
him your being in Bath? Shall I take any 
message ?’* 

“ No, I thank you: no, certainly not. 
In the warmth of the moment, and under 
a mistaken impression, 1 might, perhaps, 
have endeavoured to interest you in some 
circumstances. But not now: no, 1 
thank you, I have nothing to trouble you 
Mjith.” 

. “ I think you spoke of having known 
Mr. Elliot many«years?” 

^ I did.” 


Not before he married, I suppose P 
Yes; he was not married when 1 


^jpi^w first” 


And—were you much acquainted?*’ 




“ Indeed! Then do tell me what he 


was at thgt time of life. I have £f great 
curiosity to'Tcnow what Mr. Elliot was as 

/ t 

a very young man. Was he at all sucli 
as he appears now 

‘‘ I have not seen Mr. Elliot these 


three years,” was Mrs. Smithes answer, 
given so gravely that it Was impossible to 
pursue the subject fatrther; and Anne felt 

( f 

that she had gained nothing but an in* 
crease of curiosity. They were both si- 
lent—Mrs. Smith very thoughtful. At 
last, 

I beg your pardon, my dear 

Elliot,** she cried, in her natural tone of 

• ^ 

cordiality, I beg your pardon for ibo 

short answers I have been giving you, 
but 1 have been uncertain what I ought 
to do. I have been doubting and consi¬ 
dering as to what I ought to teA 
, There were many things to be taketi into 
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the account. One hates to be officious^ 
to be giving bad impressions, making 
mischief. Even the smooth ^Urface of 
family«-union seems worth'" preservings 
though there may be nothing durable 
beneath. However, I have determined; 
I think I am fight; I think you ought 
to be made acquainted with Mr. Elliot’s 
real character. Though I fully believe 
^ that, at present, you have not the smallest 
intention of accepting him, there is no 
saying what may happen. You might, 
some time or other, be differently affected 

towards him. Hear the truth, therefore, 

\ 

now, while you are unprejudiced. Mr. 
JSlliot 'is a man without heart or con- 
science; a designing, wary, cold-blooded 
^being, who thinkfe only of himself; who, 
for his own interest or ease, would be 
'guilty of any cruelty, or any treachery, 
could be perpetrated without risk of 
hia general character. He has no feeling. 
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for others. Those whom he has beeti tbs* 
ohief cause of leading into ruin, he cau^ 
neglect and desert without the smallest 
compunction. He is totally beyond the 
reach of any sentiment of jhstice or 
compassion. Oh! he is black at hearty 
hollow and black!” 


Anne’s astonished air^ and exclamation 
of wonder, made her pause, and in h 
calmer manner she added, 

My expressions startle you. Yott 
must allow for an injured, angry woman., 
But I will try to command myself. I 
will not abuse him* I will only tell you 

what I have found him* Facts shall 

» 

speak. He was the intimate friend of mjjr 
dear husband, who trustSd and loved hiiii« 
and thought him as good as himself. The 
intimacy had been formed before ou^ 
marriage* I found them most intimate 
friends; and I, too, became excessively 
^pleased with Mr. Elliot, and eiiterlained 
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‘the highest opinion of him/ At nineteen^ 
,you-know, one does not think very se¬ 
riously, but Mr. Elliot appeared to me 
quite as good as others, add much move 
agreeable than most others, and we we^ 
.almost always together. We were prin^ 
cipally in town, living in very good style. 
He was then the inferior in circumstances. 


be was tbeo the poor one ^ he had cham<* 
bers in the Temple, and it was as much as 
be could do to support the appearance of 
a gentleman. He had always a home 

yfiih us whenever he chose it; he was al- 

% 

ways welcome.; he was like a brother. 
My poor Charles, who had the finest, 
most generous spirit in the world, would 
baye divided his last farthing with him; 
i;nd I know that his purse was open to 


him; I know that he often assisted hini.*^ 

V 

. This must have been about that very 
juried of Mr. ElllS^s life,’^ said Anne, 
j^hich ha^ always excited my particular. 
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cadosity. It mtist have been about the 
same time that he became known to 
father and sister. I never knew hiiKl my« 

41 

I only heard of him, but there was a 
something in his conduct then with re¬ 
gard to my father and sister, and after* 
wards in the circumstances of his xndr<» 
riage, which I never could quite reconcile 
with present times. It''seemed to ail* 
'nounce a different sort of man.’* 

I know it all, I know it ali,*’ cried 
Mrs. Smith. He had been introduced 
to Sir Walter and your sister before I 
was acquainted with him, but I heard him 
speak of them for ever! I know* he wa^ < 
invited and encouraged, and f'klnow'he 
did not choose to go. I can satk^f^^ you^ 
perhaps, on points which you would iiti4e 
e^fpeot; and as to his marriage, I knev^" 

* 

all about it at the" time. 1 was privy tq 
all the fors and againks^I was the friend^^ 
wvhom he couiided his hopies and^ansVA^<^ 

k6 
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though I did not know his wife previously, 
(her inferior situation in society, indeed, 
rendered that impossible) yejj knew her 
all her life afterwards, or, at least, till 
within the last two years of her life, and 
ean answer any question you wish to put**’ 
- « Nay,” said Anne, “ I have no par¬ 
ticular enquiry to make about her. I have 
always understood they were not a happy 
couple. But I slipuld like to know why, 
tA that time of his life, he should slight 
tay father’^s acquaintance as he did. My 
ftither was certainly disposed to take very 
kind and proper notice of him. Why 
did Mr. Elliot draw back ?’* 

Mr. Elliot,” replied Mrs. Smith, at 
« 

that period of his life, had one object 
in view-**to make his fortune, and by a 

f 

rather quicker process than the law. He 
was determined to make it by marriage. 
He was determined, at least, not to mar it 
hy an imprudent marriage; and I know ii 



was hifi belief^ (whether justly or not^ uf 
course I cannot decide) that your father 
Valid sister, in their civilities and iavita^ 
tjons, were designing a match between, 
the heir and the young lady; and it was 
impossible that such a match should have 
answered his ideas of wealth and indepen^ 
dance. That was his motive for drawing 
back, I can assure you. He told me the 
‘whole story. He had no concealments 
with me. It was carious, tliat having just 
left you behind me in Bath, my first 
and principal acquaintance on marrying^ 
should be your cousin; and that, through 
him, I should be continually hearing of 
your father and sister. He described one 
Miss Elliot, and I thougfit very afifection* 
ately of the other.” 

** Perhaps,** cried Anne, struck by a 
sudden idea, ^*you sometimes spoke of 
me to Mr. Elliot?” 

« To be sure I did, very often* 



to boast of my own Anne Elliot^ and 
Touch for your being a very different crea¬ 
ture from—" 

‘ She checked herself just in time. ^ 

*. ‘‘ This accounts for something which 
Mr*, Elliot said last night,” cried Anne. 

This explains it. I found he had been 
used to hear of me. I could not com¬ 
prehend how* What wild imaginations 
otie forms, where dear self is concerned! 
How sure to be mistaken ! But I beg 
your pardoti; I have interrupted you* 
Mr. Elliot married, then, completely 
for money ? The circumstance, probably, 
which first opened your eyes to his cha* 
riHster.” 

^rs*. Sjoaith ' hesitated a little here* 
I^Oh 1 those things are too common. When 
cue lives in the world, a ra^n or woman’s 
ihlirrying for motley is too common to 
as it ought* Lwas very young, 
^d asiociate^ only with the young; aud 



W€ were a thoughtless, gay set, without 
any strict rules of conduct. We lived fo^. 
^njoyment,^ I think differently now;^time 
alnd sickness, and sorrow, have given me 
other notions; but, at that^period, I must 
own I saw nothing reprehensible in what 
Mr. Elliot was‘doing. ‘ To do the "best 
for himself,’ passed as a duty.” 

But was not she a very low woman 
“ Yes; which I objected to, but he 
would not regard. Moneys money, wai 
all that he wanted. Hei lather was a 
grazier, her grandfather had been a but* 
cber, but that was all nothing. She was 
a fine woman, had had a decent educa¬ 
tion, was brought forward by some cod 
sins, thrown by chance into Mr. Elliot's 
company, and fell in love with him; and 
not a difficulty or a scruple was there on 
his side, with respect to her birth. AU 
^ his caution was spent in being sechrelft ^ 
4he teal amount <Tf her fortufih, before he 



committed himself. Depend upon it» 
whatever esteem Mr. Elliot may have for 
bis dwn situation in life now, as a youn^ 
man he had not the smallest value for iV;* 
His chance of the Kellynch estate was 
something, but all the honour of the fa* 
mily he held as cheap os dirt. I have 
often heard him declare, that ifbaronetcies 
were saleable, any body should have his 
for fifty pounds, arms and motto, name* 
and livery included 5 but I will not pre¬ 
tend to repeat half that I used to hear 
him say on that subject. It would not be 
fair. And yet you ought to have proof j 
for what is all this but assertion ? and you 
shall have proof.’’ 

a 

Indeed, my dear Mrs. Smith, I want 
none,** cried Anne. ‘‘ You have asserted 
nothing contradictory to what Mr. Elliot 
fippeared to be some years ago. This is 
all in'.confirmatioti) rather; of what wo 
used to hear and believe* I am more 



curious to know why he should be so difr 
ferent now 

But for my satisfaction 5 if you will 
have the goodness to ring for Mary-—stayj 
I am sure you will have the still greater 
goodness of going yourself into my bed* 
room, and bringing me the small inlaid 
box which you will find on the upper 
shelf of the closet,” 

Anne, seeing her friend to be earnestly 
bent on it^ did as she was desired. The 
box was brought and placed before her, 
and Mrs. Smith, sighing over it as she un¬ 
locked it, said, 

** This is full of papers belonging to 
him, to my husband, a small portion only 
of what I had to look over when I lost 
him. The letter I am looking for, was 
one written by Mr. Elliot to him before 
our marriage, and happened to be saved 3 
, why, ohe cati hardly imagine* But be 
was careless and immethodical, lik^ Othei 




men^ about tlbose things; when I 
(l^ame to examine his papers, I fdund 
it with others still more trivial from 
difTerent people scattered here add 
there, while many letters and memoran¬ 
dums of real importance had been de¬ 
stroyed. Here it is. I would not burn 
it, because being even then very little 
satisfied "with Mr. ISfliot, I was deter¬ 
mined to preserve every document of fdr- 
mer Intimacy, t have now another motive 
for being glad that 1 can produce it/ 
This was the letter, directed to ** Charles 
Smith, Esq. TunbuiJ Wells,” and dktfM 
from London, as far back as July, 1803. 

>Xlli * 


^‘^Dear Smith, 


“ I have received yotirl. Your kind- 
** ness almost overpowers me. I wish 
nature had made such hearts as your^' 
** more comttioi^b\it fhlefve Ifved three and 
twenty years m the world, and have seen 



none it. At presen^t^ believe me, 
** I have no need of your services, being 
‘Mn cash again. Givemejoy^: I have 
*^^got rid of Sir Walter and M^iss. They 
** are gone back to Kellynoh, and almost 
made me swear to visit them this sum* 

I ^ 

** mer, but my first visit to Kellynch fyiU 

** be*with a surveyor, to tell me how to 

♦ ^ 

bring it with best advantage to the 

i* 

*** hammer. The baronet, nevertheless, 
** is not unlikely to marry again he is^ 
” quite fool enough. If he does, how* 
" ever, they will leave me in peace, which 
may be a decent equivalent for the re* 
“ version. JHe is worse than last year. 

. f * K Vj, t > f* 

1 wish I had any name but Elliot, t 
am sick of it. The ^ 

** can drop, thank God ! and I desire^you 

• •* . • V *% . 

will never insult me with m;j|^ second 
", W. again, meaning, for the rest of my 

« W«. Ewor.’^ 


it 
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Sacb a letter could not be read without 
putting Anne in*a glow; and Mrs. Smith, 
observing the high colour in her face» 
said, ' 

‘‘Thelanguage,! know, is highly disre* 
spectful. Though I have forgot the exact 
terms, I have a perfect impression of the 
general meaning. But it shews you the 
man. Mark his professions to my poor 
hnsband. Can any thing be stronger ?’* 
Anne could not immediately get over 
the shock and mortification of finding 
such words applied to her father. She 
was obliged to recollect that her seeing 
the letter was a violation of the laws of 
honopr, that no one ought to be judged 
or to be known by such testimonies, that 
no private correspondence could bear the 
eye of others, before she could recover 
calmness enough to return the letter which 
sbe had been medijtating over, and say, 
M.** Thank yoii. This is full proof ug- 
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doftbl^ly^ prdof of every thing you were 
saying* But why be acquainted with iia 
now?*' 

I can explain this too,” cried Mrs* 
Smith, smiling. 

‘‘ Can you really?*' 

“ Yes. I have shewn you Mr. Ellioty 
as he was a dozen years ago, and I will 
shew him as he is now. I cannot pro* 
duce written proof again, but I can give 
as authentic oral testimony as you can 
desire, of what he is now wanting, and 
what he is now doing. He is no hypo¬ 
crite now. He truly wants to marry 
you. His present attentions to your 
family are very sincere, quite from the 
heart. I will gite you my authority 5 his 
friend Colonel Wallis.*^ 

" Colonel Wallis! are you acquainted 
with him 

No. It does not Come to me in quite 
SQ direct a line as that; it takes a bend 



or two, but nothing of consequenoe. The 
stream is as good as at first 3 the little 
rubbish it collects in the turnings, is easily 
moved away. Mr. Elliot talks unreserv¬ 
edly to Colonel Wallis of his views on 
you—which said Colonel Wallis I imagine 

if 

to be in himself a sensible, careful, dis- 

eerning sort of character; but Colonel 
_ } 
Wallis has a very pretty silly wife, to whom 

he tells things which he had better ndt, 
and he repeats it all to her. She, in 
the overflowing spirits of her recovery, 
repeats it all to her nurse; and the nurse, 
knowing my acquaintance with you, very 
naturally brings it ail to me. On Mon¬ 
day evening iny^^ood friend Mrs. Rooke 
let thus much 'into'the secrets of 
MarlbotOh'gh-buildings. When 1 talked^ 
ofa'Whole history therefore, you see, I was 
n6t romancing so much as you ^upposed.^ 

; Smith, yohr authority 

This #ill not do. Mr, PI- 



liol'i} havmg any views on me will npt in 
the least account for the efforts he made 
towards a reconciliation with my fath^ 
That was all prior to my coming^to Bath* 
1 found them on the most frien41y terms 
when I arrived.*’ 

‘‘ I know you did; I know it all per-, 
fectly, but”— 

“ Indeed, Mrs. Smith, we must not ex* 
pect to get real information in such a line. 
Facts or opinions which are to pass 
through the hands of so many, to be mis* 
conceived by folly in one, and ignorance 
in another, can hardly have much truth 
left.” 

Only give me a hearing. You will, 
soon be able to Judge of the general credit 
due, by listening to some particulars which 
you can yourself immediately contradict 
or confirip, Nobody supposes that you 
were his first inducefuept#^ He had seen 
you indeed, before he caipe to^Sath and 



admired you, but without knowing it to 
be you. So says my historian at least. Is 
tbis true ? Did he see you last summer or 
autumn, • somewhere down in the west/ 
to use her own words, without knowing 
it to be you 

He certainly did. So far it is very 
true. At Lyme 5 I happened to be at 
Lyme.’* 

“ Well,” continued Mrs. Smith trium¬ 
phantly, grant my friend the credit due 
to the establishment of the first point 
asserted. He saw you then at Lyme, 
and liked you so well as to be exceedingly 
pleased'to meet with you again in Cam- 
deii'place, as Miss Anne Elliot, and from 
that moment,! have no doubt, had adouble 
motive in his visits there. But there 
another, and an earlier; which 1 will now 
explain. II there is any thing in my story 
which you khow to be either false or im¬ 
probable, stop me. My account states, 
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that your sister’s frientU the Isjjy now 
staying with you, whom I have heard you 
•mention, came to Bath with Miss £l^ot 
and Sir Walter as long ago as September, 
(in short when they first came themselves) 
and has been staying there ever since; 
that she is a clever, insinuating, hand¬ 
some woman, poor and plausible, and 
altogether such in situation and manner, 
ai? to give a general idea among Sir Wal¬ 
ter’s acquaintance, of her meaning to be 
La<ly Elliot, and as general a surprise that 
Miss Elliot should apparently blind to 
tlie danger.” 

Here Mrs. Smith paused a moment; 
but Anne bad not a wcwrd to say, and she 
continued, * 

** This was the light in which it ap¬ 
peared to those who knew the family^ long 
before your return to it; ajnd Colonel 
Wallis hadhis eye upon your fatherenough 
to be sensible of it, thongh he did not 
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then visit in Camden-^place ; but hia .re- 
> gard for Mr. Elliot gave him an interest 
iibwwatching all that was going on there, 
and when Mr. Elliot came to Bath for a 
^day or two, as he happened to do a little 
before Christmas, Colonel Wallis made 
him acquainted with the appearance of 
things, and the reports beginning to pre¬ 
vail.—Now you are to understand that 
time bad worked a very material change 
in Mr. Elliot’s opinions as to the value of 
a baronetcy. Upon all points of blood 
and connexion, he is a completely altered 
man. Having long had as much moqey 
as he could spend, nothing to wish for on 
thq side of avarice or indulgence, he has 
been gradually learning to pin his happi¬ 
ness upon the consequence he is heir t«b 
1 thought it coming on, before our ac¬ 
quaintance ceasqdi but it is nqw, a con¬ 
firmed feeling. H^^cannot bear the idea 
of UQt being Sir William* , You may guess 



thtfissfore that the news he heard from hia 
inead, could not be very agreeable, and 
you may guess what it produced ; 
resolutmn of coming back to Bath as soon 
ao possible, and of fixing himself here for 
a time, with the view of renewing his 
former acquaintance and recovering such 
footing in the family, as might give him 
'the means of ascertaining the degree of 
.•his danger, and of circumventing the lady 
4 f he found it material. This was agreed 
^pon between the two friends, as the only 
thing to be done; and Colonel Wallis was 
to assist in every Way that he could. He 
wad to be introduced, and Mrs. Wallis was 
<?o be introduced, and every body was to 
be introduced. Mr. Elliot <xmie back 
accordingly ; and on application Was for¬ 
given, as you know, and re-admitted 'into 
the family; and there it was his constant 
object, and his only object (till your nrrii^al 
added another motive) to watch ISir Walter 
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VOL. IV. 



and Mrs.Clay. Heomittedhoopportunitjr 
■ 

of being with them, threw himself in their 
called at all hours-^but I need 
not be particular on this subject. Yon 
etin imagine what an artful man would 
do; and with this guide, perhaps, may 
recollect what you have seen him do.” 

Yes,” said Anne, “ you tell me nothing 
which does not accord with what I have 
known, or could imagine. There is al-, 
ways something offensive in the details of 
cunning. The manoeuvres of selfishness 
and duplicity must ever be revolting, but 
I have heard nothing which really sar« 
prises me. 1 know those who would be 
shocked by such a ^representation of Mr* 
Elliot, who wohld have difficulty in be* 
Jieving it; but I have never been satisfied.^ 
I have always wanted some other* motive 
foahis conduct than appeared.—I should 
like to know his present opinion, as to the 
fjb^ohability of the event he has been in 
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dr^adjof;.. whether he consideri the danger 

m 

to be lessening or not.*' 

Lessening, I understand,” replied 
Smith. He thinks Mrs« Clay aA-aid of 
him, aware that he sees through her, and 
not daring to proceed as she might do ia 
his absence. But since he must be absent 
some ^ime or other, I do not peiceive 
how he can ever be secure, while she holds 
.her present influence. Mrs. Wallis ha^ 
an amusing idea, as nurse tells me, that 
it is to be put into the marriage articles 
when you and Mr. Elliot marry, thatyouf 
father is not to marry Mrs. Clay. A 
scheme, worthy of Mrs. Wallis’s under- 
^standing, by all accounts;but n^y sensible 
nuYse Rooke se^ the al?flurdi^,^of it.~ 
** Why, to be sure, ipa*am,” said, she, “ it 
would not prevent his marrying any body 
else.” And .indeed, to own the trutb^^ | 
do not think nurse ija/ber heart is a 
strenuous opposer o£ Sir Walter’s niakiio$ 

L 2 



a second match. She must be allowed to 
be a fcu oarer of matrimony you know, 
ap^^(smce self will intrude) who can say 
that she may not have some flying visions 
of attending the next Lady Elliot, through 
Mrs. Wallis’s recommendation 

** I am very glad to know all this,” said 
Anne, after a little thoughtfulness^ It 
will be more painful to me in some re¬ 
spects to be in company with him, but I 
shall know better what to do. My line 
of conduct will be more direct. Mr. 
Elliot is evidently a disingenuous, artifi¬ 
cial, worldly man, who has never had any 
better principle to guide him than self^ 

ishness,*^ 

* 

Bu^ ]SIr» Elliot was not yet done with. 
Mrs. Smith had been carried away fr^im 
Ijer first direction,and Anne had forgotten, 
in.the interest of her own family concerns, 
much had been originally implied 
agaipst him; but her attention was now 
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called to the explanation of those first 
liints, and she listened to a recital which,, 
if it did not perfectly justify the unqii^ 
fied bitterness of Mrs, Smith, proved Him 
to have been very unfeeling in his conduct 
towards her, very deficient both injustice 
and compassion. 

She learned that (the intimacy between 
them continuing unimpaired by Mr. El¬ 
liot’s marriage) they had been as before 
always together, and Mr. Elliot had led 
his fiiend into expenses much beyond 
fortune. Mrs. Smith did not want to 
take blame to herself, and was most tender 
of throwing any on her husband; but 

It 

Anne could collect that their income had 
never been equal to their st^le' <jf living, 
and that from the first, there had been' a 
great deal of gefihral and joint extrava** 
ganco. From his wife’s account of him,, 
she could discern Mr. Smith to have been 
«a man of wa^ feelings^ easy temper. 
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careless habits, and not strong under¬ 
standing, much more amiable than his 
friend, and very unlike him—led by him, 
and probably despised by him. ^ Mr, 
Elliot, raised by his marriage to great 
affluence, and disposed to every gratifi¬ 
cation of pleasure and vanity which could 
be commanded without involving himself, 
(for with all his self-indulgence he had 
become a prudent man) and beginning to 
be rich, just as his friend ought to have 
found himself to be poor, seemed to have 
had no concern at all for that friend’s pro*! 
bable finances, but, on the contrary, liad 
been prompting and encouraging ex¬ 
penses, which could end only in ruin. And 

% 

the Smiths accofdingly had been ruined. 

The hhsband had died just in time^o 

be spared the full knowledge of it. They 

had previously known embarrassments 

enough to try the friendship of their 
# 

friehds, and to prove that Mr. Elliot’s had 
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better not be tried; but it was not till his 
death that the wretched state of his affairs 
was fully known. With a confidence^ 
Mr. Elliot’s regard, more creditable to his 
feelings than his judgment, Mr. Smith 
had appointed him the executor of his 
will; but Mr. Elliot would not act, and 
the difficulties and distresses which this 
refusal had heaped on her, in addition to 
• the inevitable sufferings of her sitna* 
tion, had been such as could not be re** 
lated without anguish ol spirit, or listened 
to without corresponding indignation* 

- Aiiiie was shewn some letters of his on 
the occasion, answers to urgent applica¬ 
tions from Mrs. Smith, which all breathed 

♦ 

the same stera resolution gf not,euy^aging 
in a fruitless trouble, and, under a cold 
civility, the same hard-hearted indiffer- 
-ence to any of the evils it might bring on 
her. It was a dreadful picture of ingra- 
, titude and inhumanity; and Anne felt at 



some moments, that no flagrant open 
crime could have been worse. She had a 
g|:fa( deal to listen to ; all the particulars 
of past sad scenes, all the minutiae of dis* 
tress upon distress, which in former con¬ 
versations had been merely hinted at, 
were dwelt on liQw witli a natural ijidiil- 
gence. Anne could perfectly comprehend 
the exquisite relief, and whs only the 
more inclined to wonder at the composure 
of her friend’s usual state of mind. 

There was one circumstance in the 
history of her grievances of particular 
irritation. She had good reason to be¬ 
lieve that some property of her husband 
in*the West Indies, which had been for 
jjears under a sort of sequestration 
for the payment of its own incumbrancesi 
might be recoverable by proper measures| 
and this property, though not l^rge, would 
be enough, to make'her comparatively 
rich. But there was nobody to stir in it* 
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Mr. Elliot woald do nothing, and she ' 
could do nothing herself, equally disabled 
irom persongJ exertion by her state 
bodily weakness, and from employing 
others by her want of money. She had 
no natural connexions to assist her even 
with their counsel, and she could not 
afford to purchase the assistance of the 
law. This was a cruel aggravation of 
actually streightened means. To feel 
that she ought to be in better circutQ* 
stances, that a little trouble in the right 
place might do it, and to fear that delay 
might be even weakening her claims, wa» 
hard to bear! 

It was on this point that she had hop^d 
to engage Anne's good offices with Mr. 
Elliot. She had previously, in the anti¬ 
cipation of their marriage, been very afu- 
prehensive of losing her friend by it ; but 
on being assured that he could have made 
f no attempt of that nature, since be did 
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even knovV her to be in Bath, it imme* 
diately occurred, that something might 
tJirdone in her favour by the influence of 
the woman he loved, and she had been 
hastily preparing to interest Anne's feel¬ 
ings, as far as the observances due to Mr. 
Elliot’s character would allow, When 
Anne’s refutation of the supposed engage¬ 
ment changed the face of every thing, 
and while it took from her the new- 
formed hope of succeeding in the object 
of her first anxiety, left her at least the 
comfort of telling the whole story her 
own way. 

After listening to this full description 
of Mr. Elliot, Anne could not but express 
some surprise at Mrs. Smith’s having 
spoken of him so favourably in the begin¬ 
ning of their conversation. ** She had 
‘ seemed to recommend and praise him!’’ 

4 
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My dear, was Mrs. Smith’s reply, 
^ there was nothing else to be done, i 



considered your marrying him as certain, 
though he might not yet have made the 
offer, and 1 could no more speak the trntb 
of him, than if he had been your husband. 
My heart bled for you, as I talked of 
happiness. And yet, he is sensible, he is 
agreeable, and with such a woman as you> 
it was not absolutely hopeless. He was 
very unkind to his first wife. They 
•were wretched together. But she was too 
ignorant and giddy for respect^ and he 
had never loved her. I was willing to 
hope that you must fare better.” 

Anne could just acknowledge within 
herself such a possibility of having been 
induced to marry him, as made her shud¬ 
der at the idea of the misery which must 
have followed. It was just possible that 
she might have been persuaded by Lady 
Russell! And under such a suppositioD> 
which would have been most miserable,, 
when time had disclosed all, too late ? , 





It was very desirable that Lady Russell 
should be no longer deceived ; and one 
of*the concluding arrangements of this 
important conference, which carried them 
through the greater part of the morning, 
was, that Anne had full liberty to com¬ 
municate to her friend every thing rela** 
tive to Mrs. Smith, in which his conduct 
was involved. 
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• CHAPTER X. 

1 

Anne went home to think over all that 
she had heard. In one pointy her feelings 
Wiere-relieved by this knowledge of Mr. 
Elliot. Tliere was no longer any thing 
of tenderness due to him. He stood, as 
* opposed to Captain Wentworth, in all his 
own unwelcome obtrusiveness j and the 
evil of his attentions last night, the irre¬ 
mediable mischief he might have done, 
was considered with sensations unquali¬ 
fied, perplexed.—Pity for him was all 

over. But this was the only point of re¬ 
lief. In every Other respect, in looking 
around her, or penetrating forward, she 
saw more to distrust and to apprehend. 
She was concerned for the disaj)pointment 
and pain Lady Russell would be feeling, 
for the mortifiGations which must be 
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hanging over her father and sister, and 
had all the distress of foreseeing many 
evils, without knowing how to avert any 
one of them—She was most thankful 
for her own knowledge of him. She had 
never considered herself as entitled to re¬ 
ward for not slighting an old friend like 
Mrs. Smith, but here was a reward indeed 
springing from it!-—Mrs. Smith had been 
able to tell her what no one else could 
have done. Could the knowledge have 
been extended through her family!—But 
this was a vain idea. She must talk to 
Lady Russell, tell her, consult with her, 
and having done her best, wait the event 
with as much composure as possible $ and 
after all, her greatest want of composure 
would l e in that quarter of the mind wbk;h 
could liui be opened to Lady Russell, in 
that flow of anxieties and fears which 
must be all to herself. 

Sbefound,on r6achj.nghome,thatshehad, 
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she intet^ded, escaped seeing Mr, Elliot; 
that he had called and paid them a long 
morning visit; but hardly had she con¬ 
gratulated herself, and felt safe till to¬ 
morrow, when she heard that he was 
coming again in the evening. 

1 had not the smallest intention of 
asking him,’’ said Elizabeth, with affected 
carelessness, but he gave so many 
’ hints; so Mrs. Clay says, at least.” 

Indeed I do say it. I never saw 
any body in my life spell harder for an 
invitation. Poor man! I was really in 
pain for him; for your hard-hearted 
^sister, Miss Anne, seems bent on cruelty.” 

“ Oh!” cried Elizabeth, “ I have been 
rather too much used to the game to be 
soon overcome by a gentleman’s hints. 
However, when I found how excessively 
he was regretting that he should miss my 
' father this morning, 1 gave way irnme^ 
' diately, for 1 would never really omit an 
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opportunity of bringing him and Sir 
Waller together. They appear to so 
much advantage in company with each 
ofhei! Each behaving so pleasantly! Mr. 
Elliot looking up with so much respect!** 

** Quite delightful!’* cried Mis. Clay, 
not daring, however, to turn her eyes to¬ 
wards Anne “ Exactly like father and 
son! Dear Miss Elliot, may I not say 
father and son ?” 

** Oh 11 lay no embargo on any body’s 
words. If you will have su6h ideas 1 
But,upon my word, I am scarcely sensible 
of his attentions being beyond those of 
other men. ” 

My dear Miss Elliot!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Clay, lilting up her hands and eyes, 
and sinking all the rest of her astoni^- 
ment in a convenient silence. 

“ Well, my dear Penelope, you need 
not be so alarmed about him. 1 did in¬ 
vite him, you know. 1 sent him auray 
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with amiles. When I found he was really 
going to his friends at Thornberry-park 
'for the whole day to-morrow, I had com-** 
passion on him/* 

Anne admired the good acting of the 
friend, in being able to shew such plea** 
sure as she did, in the expectation, and 
in the actual arrival of the very person 
whose presence must really be interfering 
with her prime object. It was impossible 
but that Mrs. Clay must hate the sight 
of Mr. Elliot i and yet she could assume 
a most obliging, placid look, and appear 
quite satisfied with the curtailed license 
of devoting herself only half as much to 
Sir Walter as she would have done other¬ 
wise. 

To Anne herself it was most distressing 
to see Mr. Elliot enter the roomj and 
quite painful to have him approach and 
speak to her. She had been used before 
r .^0 feel that he could not be always quite 
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sincere^ but now she saw insincerity in 

every thing. His attentive deference to 

*>her father, contrasted with his former 

* 

language, was odious; and when she 
thought of his cruel conduct towaids Mrs. 
Smith, she could hardly bear the sight of 
his present smiles and mildness, or the 
sound of his artificial good sentiments. 
She meant to avoid any such alteration 
of manners as migiit provoke a remon¬ 
strance on his side. It was a great ob¬ 
ject with her to escape all enquiry or 
eclat; but it was her intention lo be as 
decidedly cool to him as might be com¬ 
patible with their relationship, and to re¬ 
trace, as quietly as she could, the few 
steps of unnecessary intimacy she had 
been gradually led along. She was*ac- 
-cordingly more guarded, and more cooj, 
than she had been the night before. 

He wanted to animate hercuriosity agaii) 
as to how and where he could have heard.. 
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her formerly praised ; wanted very much 
to be gratified by more solicitation j but 
the charm broken: he found that tho 
heat and animation of a public room 
were necessary to kindle his modest cou¬ 
sin’s vanity 5 he found, at least, that it 
was not to be done now, by any of those 
attempts which he could hazard among 
the too-commanding claims of the others. 
He little surmised that it was a subject 
acting now exactly against his interest, 
bringing immediately into her thoughts 
all those parts of his conduct which were 
least excusable* 

She had some satisfaction in finding 
that he was really going out of Bath the 
next morning, going earfy, and that he 
would be gone the greater part of two 
days. He was invited again to Camden- 
place tin very evening of his return; but 
from Thursday to Saturday evening his 
absence was certain* It was bad' enough 



that a Mrs. Clay should be always before 
her; but that a deeper hypocrite should 
d>e added to their party, seemed the de¬ 
struction of every thing like peace and 
comfort. It was so humiliating to reflect 
on the constant deception practised on 
her father and Elizabeth; to consider the 
various sources of mortification preparing 
for them! Mrs. Clay*s selfishness was not 
so complicate nor so revolting as his; 

and Anne would have compounded for 
\ 

the marriage at once, with all its evils, to 
be clear of Mr. Elliot’s subtleties, in en¬ 
deavouring to prevent it. 

On Friday morning she meant to go 
very early to Lady Russell, and accom¬ 
plish the necessary communication; and 
she would have gone directly after brelk- 
fast but that Mrs. Clay was also going 
out on some obliging purpose of saving 
her sister trouble, which determined her 
to wait till she might be safe from such a. 





ipanion* She saw Mrs. Clay fairly 
off, therefore, before she be^jjati to talk 
of spending the morning in llivcrs-street.* 
“ Very well/’ said Elizabeth, I have 
nothing to send but my love. Oh! you 
Epay as well take back that tiresome book 
she would lend me, and pretend I have 
read it through. I really cannot be 
plaguing myself for ever with all the new 
poems and states of the nation tliat com© 
out. Lady Russell quite bores one with 
her new publications. You need not tell 
her so^ but I tlmught her dress hideous 
the other night. I used to think she had 
some taste in dress, but 1 was ashamed 
of her at the concert. Something so 
formal and arrangk in her air! and she 
sits so upright! My best love, of coarse.” 

“ And mine,” added Sir Walter. 
** Kindest regards. And you may say> 
that I mean to call upon her soon. Make 
civil message. But I sbaU only leave 





my card. Morning visits are never fair 
by women at her time of life, who make 
themselves up so little. If she would 
only wear rouge, she would not be afraid 
of being seen; but last time I called, I 
observed the blinds were let down imme¬ 
diately.” 

While her father spoke, there was a 
knock at the door. Who could it be? 
Anne, remembering the preconcerted vi¬ 
sits, at all hours, of Mr. Elliot, would 
have expected him, but for his known 
engagement seven miles off. After the 
usual period of suspense, the usual sounds 
of approach were heard, and ‘‘ Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Musgrove” were ushered 
into the room. 

Surprise was the strongest emotion 
raised by their appearance 5 but Anne 
was really glad to see them; and the 
others were not so sorry but that they 
could put on a decent air of welcome 5 



aad as soon as it became clear that these, 

their nearest relations, were not arrived 

• with any views of accommodation in that* 
% 

house, Sir Walter and Elizabeth were able 
to rise in cordiality, and do the honoura 
of it very well. They were come to Bath 
for a few days with Mis. Musgrove, and 
were, at the White Hart. So much was 
pretty soon understood; but till Sir Wal¬ 
ter and Elizabeth were walking Mary 
into the other drawing-room, and regaling 
themselves with her admiration, Anne 
could not draw upon Charles’s brain for 
a regular history of their coming, or a^n 
explanation of some smiling hints of par¬ 
ticular business, which had been ostenta- 
tiously dropped by Mary,* as well as of 
■ some apparent confusion as to whom their 
party consisted of. 

She tiien found that it consisted of 
Mrs. Musgrove, Henrietta, and Captain 
Harville, beside their two selves* He 
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gave her a very plain, intelligible account 
of the whole; a narration in which she 
^ saw a great deal of most characteristic 
proceeding. The scheme had received . 
its first impulse by Caj)tain llarville*s 
wanting to come to Bath on business. 
He liad begun to talk of it a week ago; 
and by way of doing something, as 4 ioot- 
ing was over, Charles had proposed com¬ 
ing with him, and Mrs, Harville had 
seemed to like the idea of it very much, 
as an advantage to her husband; but 
Mary could not bear to be left, and had 
made herself so unhappy about it that, 
for a day or two, every thing seemed to 
bef in suspense, or at an end. But then, it 
had been taken up by bis father and mo¬ 
ther. His mother had some old frienUs 
in Bath, whom she wanted to see; it was 
thought a good opportunity for Henrietta 
to come aud buy wedding-clothes for her¬ 
self and her sister; and, in short, it ende<^ 



ill b^iiig his mother^s party, tiiat every 
thing might be comfortable and easy to 
Captain Harville^ and he and Mary were 
included in it, by way of general conve¬ 
nience. They had anived late the night 
before, Mrs. Harville, her children, and 
Captain Ben wick, remained with Mr, Mus- 
grove and Louisa at Uppercross. 

Anne’s only surprise was, that affairs 
should be in forwa’dness enough for Hen¬ 
rietta’s wedding-clothes to be talked of: 
she had imagined such difficulties of for- 
tune to exist there as must prevent the 
marriage from being near at hand; but 
she learned from Charles that, very re¬ 
cently, (since Mary’s last letter to her¬ 
self) Charles Hayter had‘been applied to 
bj a friend to hold a living for a youth 
who couldnotpossiblyclaim it undermany 
years; and that, on the strength of this 
present income, with almost a certainty 
of something more permanent Ipng be- 

\OL. 1\ . M 
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fore the term in question, the two fami¬ 
lies had consented to the young people's 
wishes, and that their marriage was likely 
to take place in a few months, quite as 
soon as Louisa's. “ And a \ cry good 
living it was,'* Charles added, “ only five- 
and-twenty miles from Uppercross, and 
in a very fine country—fine part of Dor¬ 
setshire. In the centre of some of the 
best preserves in the kingdom, surrounded 
by three great proprietors, each more 
careful and jealous than the other; and 
to two of the three, at least, Charles 
Ilayter might get a special recom¬ 
mendation. Not that he will value it as 
he.ought,’* he observed, “ Charles is too 
cool about sporting. That’s the worst of 
bun.” ♦ 

I am extremely glad, indeed,” cried 
Anne, " particularly glad that this should 
happen: and that of two sisters, who 
bqtrii deserve equally well, and who have 



always been such good friends, the plea¬ 
sant prospects of one should not be dim¬ 
ming those of the other—that they should 
be so equal in their prosperity and com- 
fort. I hope your father and mother are 
quite happy with regard to both.” 

“ Oh! yes. My father would be as 
well pleased if the gentlemen were richer, 

c 

but he has no other fault to find. Money, 
you know, coming down with money— 

• 

two daughters at once—it cannot be a very 
agreeable operation, and it streightens 
him as to many things. However, I do 
not mean to say they have not a right 
to it. It is very fit they should have 
daughters* shares; and 1 am sure he has 
always been a very kind, jiberal father to 
me# Mary does not above half like Hen¬ 
rietta's match. She never did, you know. 
But she does not do him justice, nor think, 
enough about Wiuthrop. I cannot make 
her attend' to the value of the property. 

M 9 



It i3 a very fair match) as times go; and 
I have liked Charles Hayter all my life, 
and I shall not leave off now.” 

‘^Such excellent parents as Mr. and Mrs. 
Musgrove,” exclaimed Anne, ‘‘ should be 
happy in their children’s marriages. They 
do every tiling to confer happiness, I am 
sure. What a blessing to young people 
to be in such hands! Your father and 
mother seem so totally free from all those 
ambitious feelings which have led to so 
much misconduct and misery, both in 
young and old I I hope you think Louisa 
perfectly recovered now 

He answered rather hesitatingly, ‘‘Yes, 
J believe I do—very much recovered; but 
she*is altered: there is no riinuiug or 
jumping about, no laughing or dancing^ 
it is quite dilFerent. If one happens only 
to shut the door a little hard, she starts and 
wriggles like a young dab chick in the 
water; and Bcnwick sits ,at her elbou', 
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reading verses, or whispering to her, all 
day long/’ 

Anne could not help laughing. “ That 
cannot be much to your taste, I know,” 
said she; ** but I do believe him to be an 
excellent young raan.’^ 

“ To be sure he is. Nobody doubts it; 
an^ I hope you do not think I am so iN 
liberal as to want every man to have the 
same objects and pleasures as myself. I 
have a great value for Benwick; and when 
one can but get him to talk, he has plenty 
to say. His reading has done him no 
harm, for he has fought as well as read. 
He is a brave fellow. I got more ao* 
quainted with him last Monday than ever 
I did before. We had a famous set-to at 
rat-hunting all the morning, in my father’s 
great barns; and he played his part so 
Well, that I have liked him the better ever 
since.” 
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Here they were interrupted by the ab* 
jsolute necessity of Charles’s following the 

I 

others to admire mirrors and China j but 
Anne had heard enough to understand tho 
present state of Uppercross, and rejoice in 
its happiness; and though she sighed as 
she rejoiced, her sigh had none of the ill- 

I *' 

will of envy in it. She would certainly 
have risen to their blessings if she could, 
but she did not want to lessen theirs. 

The visit passed off altogether in high 
good humour. Mary was in excellent 
spirits, enjoying the gaiety and the change; 
and so well satisfied with the journey in 
her raother-ln-law’s carriage with four 
horses, and with her own complete inde¬ 
pendence of Camdeivplace, that she wa^ 
exactly in a temper to adnnire every thing 
as she ought, and enter most readily into 
all the superiorities of the house, as they 

-f 

» 

were detailed to her. She had no demands 
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on her father or sister, and her conse¬ 
quence was just enough increased by their 
handsome drawing-room'*. • 

Elizabeth vva«, tor a short time, suffer¬ 
ing a good deal. She felt that Mrs. Mus- 
grove and all her pai ty ought to be asked 
to dine w ith them, but she could not bear 
to 4 ia\ e the difference of style, the reduction 
of servants, which a dinner must betray, 
witnessed by those who had been always 
90 inferior to the Elliots of Kellyncli. It ” 
was a struggle between propriety and 
vanity; but vanity got the better, and 
then Elizabeth was happy again. Thescf 
were her internal persuasions,—“ Old 
fashioned notions—country hospitality 
we do not profess to give dinners—few 
people in Bath do—Lady Alicia never 
does; did not even ask her ou n sister's 
family, though they were here a month; 

i 

and I dare say it would be very inconve- 



nient to Mrs. Musgrove—^put hev quite 
out of her way. I am sure khe would 
rather not conie'-slie cannot feej easy with 
us. I will ask them all for an evening; 
that will be much better—that will be 
a novelty and a treat. They have not 
seen two such drawing rooms before. 
They will be delighted to come to-morrow 
evening. It shall be a regular party— 
small, but most elegant.” And this satis* 
fied Elizabeth: and when the invitation 
was given to the two present, and pro¬ 
mised for the absent, Mary was as com¬ 
pletely satisfied. She was particularly 
asked to meet Mr. Elliot, and be intro- 

A 

duced to Lady Dalrymple and Miss Car¬ 
teret, who were fortunately already en- 

« 0 

gaged to come ; and she could not have 
received a more gratifying attention. 
Miss Elliot was to have the honour of 
caiUng on Mrs* Musgrove in the course of 





the morning, and Anne walked off with 
Charles and Mary, to go and see her and 
Henrietta directly. 

Her plan of sitting with Lady Russell 
must give way for the present. They all 
three called in Rivers*street for a couple 
of minutes ; but Anne convinced herself 
that a day’s delay of the intended commu^ 
nication could be of no consequence, and 
’ hastened forward to the White Hart, to 
see again the friends and companions of 
the last autumn, with an eagerness of 
good will which many associations contri¬ 
buted to form. 

They found Mrs, Musgrove and her 
daughter within, and by^themselves, and 
Anne had the kindest welcome from each. 


Henrietta was exactly in that state of re- 
centiy-im proved views, of fresh-formed 
happiness, wiiich made her full of r^ard 
and interest for every body she had ever 
liked before at all ^ and Mrs. Mu^grove’s 

• M 5 
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real aff(?ction had been won by her useful- 
fiess when ihey were in distress. It was 

a 

a heartiness and awarmth, and a sincerity 
which Anne delighted in the more, from 
the sad want of such blessings at iiome* 
She was intreated to give them as much of 
her time as possible, invited for every day 
and all day long, or rather claimed us a 
^ part of the family j and in return, she na¬ 
turally fell into all her wonted ways of at¬ 
tention and assistance, and on Charles’s 
leaving them together, was listening to 
Mrs. Musgrove’s history of Louisa, and 
to Henrietta’s of herself, giving opinions 
on business, and recommendations to 
shops; with intervals of every help which 
Mary required, from altering her ribbon 
to settling her accounts, from finding her 
keys, and assorting her trinkets, to trying 
to convince her that she was not ill used 
by any body; which Mary, well amused 
as she generally was in her station at a 
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window overlooking the entrance to the 
pump-room, could not but have her mo¬ 
ments of imagining. • 

A morning of thorough confusion was 
to be expected. A large party in an hotel 
ensured a quick-changing, unsettled scene# 
One five minutes brought a note, the next 
a parcel, and Anne had not been there 
half an hour, when their dining-room, 
spacious as it was, seemed more than half 

r 

filled : a party of steady old friends were 
seated round Mrs, Musgrove, and Charles 
came back with Captains Harville and 
Wentworth. The appearance of the lattjfc 
could not be more than the surprise of the 
moment. It was impossible for her to 
have forgotten to feel, that this arrival of 
their common friends must be soon bring¬ 
ing them together again. Their last 
meeting had been most important in open¬ 
ing his feelings \ she had derived from it a 
delightful conviction \ but she feared from. 
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liis looks, that the same unfortunate pep- 
suasion, which had hastened him away 
Atom the concert room, still governed. 
He did not seem to want to be near enough 
for conversation. 

She tried to be calm, and leave things 
to take their courseand tried to dwell 

f 

much on this argument of rational depehd- 
Surely, if there be constant at¬ 
tachment on each side, our hearts must 
understand each other ere long. We are 
not boy and girl, to be captiously irritable, 
misled by every moment’s inadvertence, 
and wantonly playing with our own hap¬ 
piness.” And yet, a few minutes after- 
» 

wards, she felt as if their being in com- 

I 

pany with each other, under their present 
circumstances, could only be exposing 
them to inadvertencies and misconstruc¬ 
tions of the most mischievous kind, 

Anne,” cried Mary^ still at her wih- ‘ 
^dow, thereMrs. Clay, I am> sure, 
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standing under the colonnade, and a 
gentleman with her. I saw them thrti 
the corner from Bath-street just now; 
They seem deep in talk ^ Who is it ?— 
Come, and tell me. Good heavens! t 
recollect.—It is Mr. Elliot himself.’* 

No,’^ cried Anne quickly, “ it cannot 
be* Mr. Elliot, 1 assure you. He was to 
leave Bath at nine this morning, and does 
’ not come back till to-morrow/’ 

As she spoke, she felt that Captain 
Wentworth was looking at her; the con^ 
sciousness of which vexed and embarrassed 
her, and made her regret that she had said 
so much, simple as it was. 

< Mary, resenting that she should be snpp 
posed not to know her own cousin, began 
talking very warmly about the family fea¬ 
tures, afid protesting still more positively 
that it was Mr. Elliot, calling again upon 
Anne to come and look herself; but Anno 
did not mean to stir, and tried to be cool 
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and unconcerned. Her distress returned, 
however, on perceiving smiles and intelli¬ 
gent glances pass between two or three of 
the lady visitors, as if they believed them- 
selves quite in the secret. It was evident 
that the report concerning her had spread; 
and a short pause succeeded, whicli seem¬ 
ed to ensure that it would now spread 
farther. 

‘‘Do come, Anne/'cried Mary, “ come 
and look yourself. You will be too late,, 
if you do not make haste. They are part¬ 
ing, they are shaking hands.' He is turn¬ 
ing away. Not know Mr. Elliot, indeed ! 
—^You seem to have forgot all about 
Lyme.” 

To pacify Mary, and perhaps screen 

I* 

her own embarrassment, Anne did move 
quietly to the window. She wa? just in 
time to ascertain that it really was Mr. 
Elliot (which she had never believed), be¬ 
fore he disappeared'one side, as Mrs, 



Clay walked quickly off on the other; and 
checking the surprise which she could not 
but feel at such an appearance of friendly 
conference between two persons of totally 
opposite interests, she calmly said, “ Yes, 
it is Mr. Elliot certainly.' He has changed 
his hour of going, I suppose, that is all-— 
or I may be mistaken; I might not aU 
tend and walked back to her chair, re* 
composed, and with the comfortable hope 
of having acquitted herself well. 

The visitors took their leave; and 
C*harles, having civilly seen them off, and 
then made a face at them, and abused 
them for coming, began with— 

Well, mother, I have^done something 
for you that you will like. I have been 
to the theatre, and secured a box for to¬ 
morrow night. A*ii’t I a good boy ? 1 
know you love a play; and there is room 
for us all. It holds nine. I have engaged 
Captain Wentworth. Anne will not be 
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sorry to join us, I am sure. We all like a 
play. Have not I done well, mother ?” 

Mrs. Musgrove was good humouredly 
beginning to express her perfect readiness 
for the play, if Henrietta and all the others 
liked it, when Mary eagerly interrupted 
her by exclaiming, 

Good heavens, Charles! how can you 
think of such a thing ? Take a box for 
to-morrow night! Have you forgot that 
we are engaged to Chmden-place to-mor¬ 
row night ? and that we were most parti-‘ 
cularly asked on purpose to meet Lady 
Dalrymple and her daughter, and Mr. El¬ 
liot—all the principal family connexions* 
—on purpose to be introduced to them?^ 
How can you be so forgetful 

^‘Phoo| phoo !”replied Charles,‘'what’s 
an evening party ? Never worth remem¬ 
bering;" Your father ifiight have d'sked ii^ 
to dinner,! think, if he bad wanted to 
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115. You may do a$ you like^ but I shall 
go to the play.’* 

“ Oh! Charles, I declare it will be teo* 
abominable if you do! when you promised' 
to go.” 

“ No, I did not promise. I only smirked 
and bowed, and said the word * happy.* 
Thete was no promise.” 

‘‘ But you must go, Charles. It would 
be unpardonable to fail. We were asked 
purpose to be introduced, Tliere wa? 
always such a great connexion between the 
Dalrymples and ourselves. Nothing ever 
happened on either side that was not an¬ 
nounced immediately. We are quite near 
relations, you know; and Mr. Elliot too, 
whom you ought so particularly to be 
acquainted with! Every attention is due 
to Mr. Elliot. Consider, my father’s 
hejn-rthe future representative ot the. 
family.” 
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“ Don't talk to me about heirs and re¬ 
presentatives/’ cried Charles. “lam not 
one of those who neglect the reigning 
power to bow to the rising sun. If I 
would not go for the sake of your father, 
1 should think it scandalous to go for the 
sake of his heir. What is Mr. Elliot to 
me 

The careless expression was life to 
Anne, who saw that Captain Wentworth 
was all attention, looking and listening 
with his whole soul; and that the last 
words brought his enquiring eyes from 
Charles to herself. 

Charles and Mary still talked on in the 
same style; he, half serious and half jest¬ 
ing, maintaining the scheme for the play; 
and she, invariably serious, inost warmly^ 
opposing it, and not omitting to make it 
known, that however determined to go to 
Camden-place herself, she should not think 
herself very well used, if they went to ilie . 
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play without her. Mrs. Musgrove inter¬ 
posed. 

“ We had better put it off. Charles/ 
you had much better go back, anti change 
the box for Tuesday. It would be a pit; 
to be divided, and we should be losing 
Miss Anne too, if there is a party at her 
fath*er*s 5 and I am sure neither Henrietta 
nor 1 should care at all for the play, if 
Miss Anne could not be with us.*' 

Anne felt truly obliged to her for such 
kindness; and quite as much'so, moreover, 
for the opportunity it gave her of decidedly 
saying— 

“ If it depended only on my inclination, 
ma'am, the party at home (excepting ort 
Mary s account) would not be the smallest 
impediment. * I have no pleasure in the 
sort of meeting, and should be too happy 
to change it for a play, and with you. But, 
1 t had better not be attempted, perhaps#'* 
She had spoken it; but she trembled 
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when it was done, conscious that her 
words were listened to, and daring notr 
'even to try to observe their effect. 

It was soon generally agreed that Tues¬ 
day should be the day, Charles only re- 
serving the advantage of still teasing his 
wife, by persisting that he would go to 
the play to-morrow, if nobody else would. 

Captain Wentworth left his seat, and 
walked to the 6re-place j probably for the 
sake of walking away from it soon after¬ 
wards, and taking a station, with less bare# 
faced design, by Anne. 

“ You have not been long enough in 

Batb,*^ said he, ** to enjoy the evening 
% 

parties of the place.*' 

^ » 

" Oh! no. The usual character of 

n 

them has nothing for me, I am no cfrd- 
player.** 

** You were not formerjy, I know. You 
did not use to like cards; but time makes 
many changes,** 
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“ lam not yet so much changed,”cried 
Anne, and stopped, fearing she hardiy 
knew what misconstruction. After wait* 

• 

ing a few m’oments he said—and as if it 
were the result of immediate feeling— 
“ It is a period, indeed I Eight years and 
a half is a period !’* 

Whether he would have proceeded far¬ 
ther was left to Anne’s imagination to 
ponder over in a calmer hour 5 for while 
s^ill hearing the sounds he had ^uttered, 
she was startled to other subjects by Hen- 

A 

rietta, eager to make use of the present 
leisure for getting out, and calling on her 
companions to lose no time, lest some¬ 
body else should come in. 

* 

They were obliged to, move, Anne* 
talked of beh>g perfectly read), and tried 
to look It; but she felt that could Hen¬ 
rietta have known the regret and reluct* 
aitc/of her heart#! quitting that chair, in 
preparing to qiiit the' room, ^he woutd 
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have found, in all her own sensations for 

Jt 

her cousin, in the very security of his 
affection, therewith to pity her. 

Their preparations, however, were stop¬ 
ped short. Alarming sounds were heard; 
other visitors approached, and the door 
was thrown open for Sir Walter and Miss 
Elliot, whose entrance seemed to give a 
general chill, Anne felt an instant op* 
pression, and, wherever she looked, saw 
symptoms, of the same. The comfort, the 
freedom, the gaiety of the room was over, 
hushed into cold composure, determined 
silence, or insipid talk, to meet the heart¬ 
less elegance of her father and sister, 
IIojv mortifying to feel that it was so! 

Her jealousi eye was satisfied in one 
particular. Captain Wentworth was ac* 
knowledged again by each, by Elizabeth 
more graciously than before. She even 
addressed him once, Ad looked at him 
more than once. Elizabeth was, in fact, 
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revolving a great measure. The sequel 
explained it. After the waste of a few 
minutes in saying the proper nothings^, 
she began to give the invitation wkich 
was to comprise all the remaining dues 
of the Musgroves. “ To-morrow even¬ 
ing, to meet a few friehds, no formal 
partj.” It was all said very grace¬ 
fully, and the cards with which she had 
provided herself, the ** Miss Elliot at 
home,*^ were laid on the table, with a 
courteous, comprehensive smile to alls and 
one smile and one card morfe decidedly 
for Captain Wentworth. The truth was, 
that Elizabeth had been long enough in 
Bath, to understand the importance of a 
man of such an air and appearance as his. 
The past was nothing. The present was 
that Captain Wentworth would move 
about well in her drawing-room. The 
card was pointedly given, and Sir Walter 
and Elizabeth arose and disappeared. 
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The interruption had been short, tliough 

severe; and case and animation returned 
« 

to most of those they left, as the door shut 
them out, but not to Anne. She could 
think only of the invitation she had with 
such astonishment witnessed; and of the 
manner in which it had been received, a 
manner of doubtful meaning, of surprise 
rather than gratification, of polite acknow¬ 
ledgment rather than acceptance. She 
knew him 3 she saw disdain in his eye, and 
could not venture to believe that he had 
determined to accept such an oftering, as 
atonement for all the insolence of the past. 
Her spirits sank. lie held the card in 
his hand after they were gone, as if deeply 
considering it., 

“ Only think of Elizabeth’s includi^ 
o cry body!” whispered Mary very au- 
,dibly. “ I do not wonder Captain Went¬ 
worth is delighted! You see he cannot 

* 

put the card out of his hand.’* 
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Antid caught his eye, saw his cheeks 
glow, and his mouth form itself into a mo¬ 
mentary expression of contempt, ahd 
turned away, that she might neither see 
nor hear more to vex her. 

The party separated. The gentlemen 
had their own pursuits, the ladies pro¬ 
ceeded on their own business, and they 
met no more while Anne ^belonged to 
^them. She was earnestly begged to returri 
and dine, and give them all the rest of 
the day; but her spirits had been so long 
exerted, that at present she felt uneqital 
to move, and fit only for home, where she 
might be sure of being as silent as she 
chose. 

Promising to be with "them the whole 
of the following morning, therefore, she 
closed the fatigues of the present, by a 
toilsome walk to Camden-place, there to 
spend the evening chiefly in listening to 
the busy arrangements of Elizabeth add 
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Mrs, Clay for the morrow's party> the, 
frequent enumeration of the persons in* 
J yited, and the continually improving de* 
tail of all the embellishments which were 
to make it the most completely elegant 
of its kind in Bath, while harassing her* ^ 
self in secret with the never-ending ques¬ 
tion, of whether Captain Wentworth would 

< 

come or not ? They were reckoning him 
as certain, but, with her, it was a gnaw- 
ing solicitude never appeased for five mi¬ 
nutes together. She generally thought 
he would home, because she generally 

thougiit he ought; but it was a case which 

* 

she could not so shape into any positive 
act,of duty or discretion, as inevitably 
‘ to defy the suggestions of very opposite 
feelings. ^ 

• She only roused herself from the brood¬ 
ies of this restless agitation, to let Mrs. 
Clay know that she had been seen with 
Mr. Elliot three hours after his being sup- 
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posed to be oul of Bath; for 4 )ftvkig 
watched in vain for some intimation of 
the interview from the lady herself, she^ 
determined* to mention it ^ and it seemed 
to her that there was guilt in Mrs. Clay's 
face as she listened. It was transient, 
cleared away in an instant, but Anne 
could imagine she read there the con-* 
sciousness of having, by some complica-^ 
t^on of mutual trick, or some overbearing- 
authority of his, been obliged to attend 
(perhaps for half an hour) to his lectures 
and restiictions on her designs on Sir 
Walter. She exclaimed, however, with a 
very tolerable imitation of nature, 

“ Oh dear! very true. Only think, 
M ibs Elliot, to my great* surprise I met 
with Mr. Elliot in Bat bystreet! I was 
never more astonished. He turned back 
and walked with me to the Pump^yard. 
.He had been prevented setting off for 
Thornberry, but 1 really forget hf 

N 2 



ivhat-—for I was in a hurry, and could 
not much attend, and 1 can only answe 
for his being determined not to be delayed 
in his return. He wanted to know how 
early he might be admitted to-morrow. 
He was full of to-morrow j” and it is 
very evident that I have been full of it 
too ever since 1 entered the house, and 
learnt the extension of your plan, and all 
that had happened, or my seeing him 
could never have gone so entirely out my 
head.** 
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.CHAPTER XL 

One day only bad passed since Anae^s 
conversation with Mrs. Smith; but a 
keener interest bad succe^ded^ and she was 
now so little touched by Mr. EllioPs con¬ 
duct, except by its effects in one quarter, 
t^at it became a matter of course the 
ilext morning, still to defer her explana^ 
tory visit in Rivers-street. She had pro¬ 
mised to be with the Musgroves from 
breakfast to dinner. Her faith was 
plighted, and Mr. Elliot’s character, like 
the Sultaness Scheherazade’s head, must 
live another day. 

She could not keep her appointment 
punctually, however; the weather was 
unfavourable, and she had grieved over 
the rain on her friend’s account, and felt 
it very much on her own, before she was 
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able to attempt the walk. When-she 
reached the White Hart, and made her 
way to the proper apartment, she found 
herself neither arriving quite in time, nor 
the first to arrive. The party before her 
were Mrs. Musgrove, talking to Mrs. 
Croft, and Captain Harvilie to Captain 
Wentworth, and she immediately heard 
that Mary and Henrietta, too impatient 
to wait, had gone out the moment it had 
cleared, but would be back again soon, 
and that the strictestinjunctions had been 
left with Mrs. Musgrove, to keep her 
there till they returned. She lifid only to 
submit, sit down, be outwardly composed, 
and feel herself plunged at once in all the 

agitations which she had merely laid her 

% 

account of tasting a little before the 
morning closed. There was no delay, 
no waste of time. She was deep in the 
happiness of such misery, or the misery of 
such happiness, instantly. Two minutes 



after her entering the room. Captain 
Wentworth said, 

« We wjll write the letter we were* 
talking of, Harville, now, if you will give 
me materials.*' 

Materials were all at imnd, on a se» 
parate tables he went to it, and nearly 
turning his back on them all, was en¬ 
grossed by writing. 

. Mrs. Musgrove was giving Mrs. Croft 
the history of her eldest daughter’s en¬ 
gagement, and just in that inconvenient 
tone of voice which was perfectly audib}e 
while it pretended to be a whisper. Anne 
felt that she did not belong to the con* 
vorsation, and yet, as Captain Harville 
seemed thoughtful and*not disposed to 
talk, she could not avoid hearing many 
undesirable particulars, such as ** how 
Mr. Musgrove and my brother Hay^i 
' bad met again and again to talk it oyefi 
what my brother Hayter bad said pne 
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day; and what Mr. Musgrove had pro^ 
posed the next, and what had occurred to 
-my sister Hay ter, and what the young 
people had wished, and what I said at 
first I never could consent to,, but was af¬ 
terwards persuaded to think might do 
very well,*’ and a great deal in the same 
style of open-hearted commimication*— 
Minutiae which, even with every advan¬ 
tage of taste and delicacy whicli good 
Mrs. Musgrove could not give, could be 
propelly interesting only to the princi¬ 
pals. Mrs. Croft was attending with 
great good humour, and whenever she 
spoke at all, it was very sensibly. Anne 
op^d the gentlemen might each be toO^ 
much selfoccupi'ed to hear. 

And so, ma’am, all these things coi^^ 
sidered,’'said Mrs. Musgrove in her power¬ 
ful whisper,** though we could have wished 
it different, yet altogether we did not 
think it fair to stand out any longer ^ for 
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Charles Hayter was quite wild about it, 
and Henrietta was pretty near as bad; 
and so we thought they had better marrj** 
at once, and make the best of it, as many 
others have done before them. At any 
rate, said I, it will be better than a long' 
engagement.*’ 

That is precisely what I Was going 
to observe,” cried Mrs. Croft. I would 
rather have young people settle on a 
small income at once, and have to struggle 
with a few difficulties together, than be 
involved in a long engagement. I al¬ 
ways think that no mutual—** 

“Oh! dear Mrs. Croft,’* cried Mrs. 
Musgrove, unable to let her finish her 
speech, “ there is nothing I so abomi¬ 
nate for young people as a long engage¬ 
ment. It is what I always protested 
against for my children. It is all veryf 
well, I used to say, for young people to * 
be engaged) if there is a certainty of their 
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betfig able to marry in six monthS) or 
even in twelve, but a long engage- 
^ ment!” 

“ Yes, dear ma’am,” said Mrs. Croft, 
or an uncertain engagement; an en¬ 
gagement which may be long. To begin 
without knowing that at such a time 
there will be the means of marrying, I 
hold to be very unsafe and unwise, and 
-what, 1 think, all parents should prevent 
as far as they can." 

Anne found an unexpected interest 
here. She felt its application to herself, 
felt it in a nervous thrill all over her, and 
at the same moment that her eyes in- 
stinctively glanced towards the distant 
table. Captain Wentworth’s pen ceased 
to move, his liead was raised, pausing, 
listening, and he turned round the next 
instant to give a look—one quick, con- 
> scums look at her. 

. The two ladies continued to talk, to 
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re-urge the same admitted truths, and en¬ 
force them with such examples of the ill 
effect of a.contrary practice, as had fallow 
within their observation, but Anne heard 
nothing distinctly; it was only a hnzt of 
words in her ear, her mind was in con¬ 
fusion. 

Captain Harville, who had in truth 
been hearing none of it, now left his se^t, 
and moved to a window; and Anne seem-' 
ing to watch him, though it was from 
'thorough absence of mind, became gra¬ 
dually sensible that he was inviting her 
to join him where he stood. He looked 
at lier with a smile, and a little motion of 
the head, which expressed, “ Come to 
me, I have something to say;” and the un¬ 
affected, easy kindness of manner which 
denoted the feelings of an older acquaint¬ 
ance than he really was, strongly en¬ 
forced the invitation. She roused herself 
and went to him. The window at which 
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he stood| was at the other end of the 
room from where the two ladies were 
fitting, and though nearer to Captain 
Wentworth’s table, not very near. As^ 
she joined him, Captain Harville's coun¬ 
tenance reassumed the serious, thoughts 
fu) expression which seemed its natural 
character. 

Look here,” said he, unfolding a par¬ 
cel in his handy and displaying a sinall^ 
miniature painting, do you know who 
that is ?” 

Certainly, Captain Benwick.’* 

Yes, and you may guess who it is 
for. But (in a deep tone) it was not done 
for her. Miss Elliot, do you remember 
our walking together at Lyme, and griev- 
ing for him? I little thought then-—but 
no matter. This was drawn at the Cape. 
He met with a clever young German 
artist at>the Cape,and in compliance with 
a promise to my poor sister, sat to him, 



and was bringing it home foT her. Arfd 
I have now the charge of getting it pro¬ 
perly set for another! It was a commisr 
sion to me! But who else was therO^ to 
employ ? I hope I can allow for him. I 
am not sorry, indeed, to make it over to 
another. He undertakes it—(looking to¬ 
wards Captain Wentworth) he is writing 
about it now*'** And with a quivering 
Ijp he wound up the whole by adding,^ 
“ Poor Fanny! she would not have fori" 
gotten him so soon !” 

No,” replied Anne, in a low feeling 
voice. “ That, I can easily believe.** 

It was not in her nature. Shedoated 
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on him.** 

It would not be the nature of any 
woman who truly loved.** 

Captain Harville smiled, as much as 
to say, ‘‘Do you claim that for your sexV* 
and she answered the question, smilhfg 
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also, “ Yes. We certainly do not forg^ 
you, so soon as you forget us. It is, per- 
Sfiaps, our fate rather than our merit. We 
cannot help ourselves. We live at home, 
quiet^ confiiu’cl, and our feelings prey 
upon us. You are forced on exertion. 
Yon have always a profession, pursuits, 
business of some sort or other, to trfke 
you back into the world immediately, atui 
continual occupation and change soon 
weaken impressions.** 

“ Granting your assertion that the 
world does all this so soon for men, 
(wliich, hov\ever, I do not think I shall 
grant) it does not apply to Benwick.' He 
has not been forced upon any exertion. 
The peace turned liim on shore at the 
very moment, and he has been living wit^ 
us, in our little family-circle, ever since.” 

“ Tme,” said Anne, very triiej I 
did not recollect j 'but what shall we say 
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now, Captain Harville ? If the change h© 
not from outward circumstances, it must 
be from v^ithin; it must be nature, man^ 
nature, which has done the h^isiness for 
Captain Benwick.” 

No, no, it is not man’s nature, I will 
not allow it to be more man’s nature than 
woman’s to be inconstant and forget 
those they do love, or have loved. I be- 
Jieve the reverse, I believe in a true 
analogy between our bodily frames and 
our mental; and that as our bodies are 
the strongest, so are our feelings; capable 
of bearing most rough usage, and riding 
out the heaviest weather,” 

Your feelings may be the strongest,” 
replied Anne, ‘‘ but the same spirit *of 
analogy will authorise me to assert' that 
ours are the most tender. Man is more 
robust than woman, but he is not longer^ 
lived 5 which exactly explains, my view 





of the nature of their attachments; ifay; 
it would be too hard upon you, if it were 
^herwise. You have difBculties, and pri¬ 
vations, and dangers enough to struggle 
with. You are always labouring and toiU 
ing, exposed to every risk and hardship. 
Your home, country, friends, al! quitted* 
Neither time, nor health, nor life, to be 
called your own. It would be too hard in¬ 
deed” (with a faltering voice) “if woman’s^ 
feelings were to be added to all tliis.** 

We shall never'agree upon this ques¬ 
tion”—Captain Harville was beginning 
to say, when a slight noise called their, 
attention to Captain Wentworth’s hitherto 
perfectly quiet division of the room. It 
watf nothing more than that his pen had 
fallen down, but Anne Was startled at^ 
finding him nearer than she had supposed,' 
and half inclined to suspect that the pen 
had only fallen, because he had been oc» 



copied by«them, striving to catch sounds, 
which yet she did not think he could have 
caught. •, , 

“ Have you finished your letter?” jsaid 
Captain Harville, Not quite, a few lines 

more. I shall have done in five minutes.” 

Thti e is no hurry on my side. I am 
only ready whenever you are.—I am in 
very good anchorage here,” (smiling at 
Anne) ‘‘ well supplied, and want for 
thing.—No hurry for a signal at all.-**-, 
Well, Miss Elliot,” (loweringhis voice) J'as 
I was saying, we shall never agree I sup¬ 
pose upon this point. No man and woman 
would, probably. But let me observe * 
that all histories are against you,all stories, 
prose and verse. If I haiT such a memory, 
as Benwick, I could bring you fifty quota-^i 
tions in a moment on my side the argu«« 
ment, and I do not think I ever opened a 
bode in my life which had not som^thin^. 
to say upon woman’s inconstancy. Songs 
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and proverbs, all talk of womd!n's fickle* 
ness. But perhaps you will say, these 
“Were all written by men.” 

Perhaps I shall.—Yes, yes, if you 
please, no reference to examples in books. 
Men have had every advantage of us in 
telling their own story. Education has 
been theirs in so much higher a degree; 
the pen has been in their hands. I will 
not allow hooks to prove any thing.’^ 

“ But how shall we prove any thing 
“We never shall. We never can ex¬ 
pect to prove any thing upon such a point. 
It is a difference of opinion which does 
not admit of proof. We each begin pro¬ 
bably with a little bias towards our own 
sex, and upon that bias build every cir¬ 
cumstance in favour pf it which has oc¬ 
curred within our own circle; many of 
bWhich circumstances (perhaps those very 
cases which strike us the most) may be 
precisely such as cannot be brought for-^ 
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ward without betraying a coofidence^ or 
in some respect saying what should not 
be said/* 

“ Ah r* cried Captain Harville, in a 
tone of strong feeling, “ if I could but 
make you comprehend what a man suiFers 
when he takes a last look at his wife and 
children, and watches the boat that he 
has sent them off in, us long as it is in 
iiight, and then turns away and says, 
* God knows whether we ever meet 
again!** And then, if I could convey to 
you the glow of his soul when he does see 
them again; when, coming back afler 
a twclvemoiitl/s absence perhaps, and 
obliged to put int6 another port, he cal¬ 
culates how soon it be possible to get them 
there, pretending to deceive himself,' and 
saying, * They cannot be here till sucli a 
day,* but ail the while hoping for them 
tlvelve hours sooner, and seeing them 
arrive at last, as if Heaveii had given 
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them ivings, by many hours'feoofter 'stjll l 
If I could explidn to you bll this, and all 
.that a man- can bear and do, and glories 
to do for the sake of these treasures of his 
existence! I speak, you know, only of such 
men as have hearts!” pressing his own 
with emotion. 

“ Oh !*' cried Anne eagerly, I hope 
I do justice to all that is felt by you, and 
by those who resemble you. God forbid 
that I should undervalue the warm and 
faithful feelings of any of my fellow-crea¬ 
tures. I should deserve utter contempt 
if I dared to suppose that true kttach- 
ment and constancy were known only by 
woman. No^ I believe you capable of 
every thing great and good in your mar¬ 
ried lives. I believe you equal to evSty 
important exertion, and to every domestic 
forbearance, so long as—*-if I may be al¬ 
lowed tbe expression, so loug as you have 
au object. I mean, while the woman you 
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love live% and lives for you# All tlie prU 
vilege I claim for my own sex (it is not a 
very enviable one, you need not covet it), 
is that of loving longest, when existence 
oc when hope is gone.*' 

She could not immediately have uttered 
another sentence; her heart was too full, 
her^ breath too mudi oppressed. 

“ You are a good soul," cried Captain 
Harville, putting his hand on her arm 
quite affectionately. There is no quar¬ 
relling with you.—And when I think of 
5enwick, my tongue is tied." 

Their attention was called towards the 
others.—rMrs. Croft was taking leave. 

‘‘ Here, Frederick, you and I part coro^ 
pany, I believe," said sbet " I am going 
home, and you have an engagement with 
your friend.—To-njght we may have the 
pleasure of all meeting again, at your 
party/* (turning to Anna*) *‘^Ve had you? 
sister’s card yesterday, and J uudeai(ioocl 



Frederick had a card too, though I did 
not see it—and you are disengaged, Fre¬ 
derick, are you not, as well as ourselves^” 
Captain Wentworth was folding up a 
letter in great haste, and either could not 
or would not answer fully. 

“ Yes,** said he, ” very true; here we 
separate, but HarviHe and I shall soon be 
after you, that is, Harville, if you are 

ready, I am in half a minute. 1 knov^ 
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you will not be sorry to be off, I shall 
be at your service in half a minute. ” 

Mrs. Croft left them, and Captain 
Wentworth, having sealed his letter with 
great rapidity, was indeed ready, and had 
even a hurried, agitated air, which shewed 
impatience to be gone. Anne knew not 
how to understand it. She had the kindest^ 
“ Good morning, God bless you,** from 
Captain Harville, but from him not a 
word, nor a look. He had passed out.x^ 
the room without a look! 
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She hi^ only time, however, to fnovc 
closer to the table where he had been 
writing, when footsteps were heard re¬ 
turning; the door opened; it was him¬ 
self. He begged their pardon, but he 
had forgotten his gloves, and instantly 
crossing the room to the writing tabic, 
and standing with his back towards Mrs. 
J!usgrove, he drew out a letter from 
under the scattered paper, placed It be- 
fore Anne with eyes of glowing entreaty 
fi^ed on her for a moment, and hastily 
collecting his gloves, was again out of the 
room, almost before Mrs, Musgrove was 
aware of his being in it—the work of an 
instant! 

The revolution which ome instant had 
made in Anne, was almost beyond ex¬ 
pression. Thp letter, with a direction 
hardly legible, to “ MibS A. E—was.^ 
evidently the one which he had been 
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folding so hastily* While supposed 4o be 
writing only to Captain Benwick^he had 
been also addressing her! On the con¬ 
tents of that letter depended all which 
this world could do for her 1 Any thing 
was possible, any thing might be defied 
rather than suspense. Mrs. Musgrove had 
little arrangements of her own at her own 
table j totheir protectionshemusttrust, and 
sinking into the chair which he had occu¬ 
pied, succeeding to the very spot where 
he had leaned and written, her eyes de¬ 
voured the following words: 

I can listen no longer in silence. I 
“ must speak to you by such means a 
are within my reach* You pierce my 
soul. I am half agony, half hope. 
Tell me not that I am too late, that suJSli 
precious feelings are gone for ever. I 
offer myself to you again with a heart 
even more your own, than when you 



** almost broke it eight years and a half 
“■ ago. Dare not say that man forgets 
“ sooner than woman, that his love has 
an earlier death. I have loved none 
“ but you. Unjust I may have been, 
<veak and resentful I have been, but 
never inconstant. You alone have 
“ brought me to Batli. For you alone 1 
think and plan.—Have you not seen 
“ this ? Can you fail to have understood 
“ my wishes ?—I had not waited even 
these ton days, could I have read your 
** feelings, as I think you must have 
penetrated mine. 1 can hardly write. 
I am every instant hearing something 
“ which overpowers me. You sink your 
‘‘ voice, but I can distingtfish the tones of 
that voice, when they would be lost on 
" others.—^Too good, too excellent crea- 
“ ture! You do us justice indeed. You 
do-believe that there is true attachment 
and constancy among uWn. Believe 
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“it to be most fervent, most undeviat- 
“ ing in 

“ F. W.” 

“ I must go, uncertain of my fate, 
but I shall return hither, or follow your 
“ party, as soon as possible. A word, a 
look will be enough to decide whether 
I enter your father^s house this evening, 
or never.** 

Such a letter was not to be soon reco¬ 
vered from. Half an hour’s solitude and 
reflection might have tranquilliKed her; 
but the ten minutes only, which now 
passed before she was intei nipted, with 
all the restraints of her situation, could 
do nothing towards tranquillity. Every 
moment rather brought fresh agitation. 
It was an oierpowering happiness. And% 
before she was beyond the first stage of 
full sensation, Charles, Mary, and Ilen- 
nelta all came in. 

The absolute necessity of seeming 
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like herself produced then an immediate 
struggle j but after a while she could do 
no more. She began not to understand 
a word they said, and was obliged to 
plead indisposition and excuse herself. 
They could then see that she looked very 
ill—were shocked and concerned—and 
would not stir without her for the world. 
This was dreadfirl! Would they only have 
gone away, and left her in the quiet pos¬ 
session of that room, it would have been 
her cure; but to have them all standing 
or waiting around her was distracting, 
and, in desperation, she said she would 
go home. 

“ By all means, my dear,** cried Mrs.^ 
Musgrovc, “ go home dir&tly and take 
care of yourself, that you may be fit for 
the evening. T wish Sarah was here to 
doctor you, but I am no doctor myself. 
Charles, ring and order a chair. She 
must not walk,” 
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But the chair would never do. Worse 
than all! To lose the po&sibdity of speak¬ 
ing two words to Captain Wentworth in 
the coLirj^e of her quiet, solitary pi ogress 
up the town (and she felt almost certain 
of meeting him) could not be borne. 
The chair was earnestly protested against; 
and Mrs. Musgrove, who thought only of 
one sort of illness, having, assn red herself, 
with some anxiety, that there had been 
no fall in the case; that Anne had not, 
at any time lately, slipped down, and got 
a blow on her head; that she was per¬ 
fectly convinced of having had no fall, 
could part with her cheerfully, and de¬ 
pend on finding her better at night. 

A 

Anxious to omit no possible precau¬ 
tion, Anne struggled, and said, ^ 

1 am afraid, ma’am, that it is not 
perfectly understood. Pray be so good 
as to mention to the other gentlemen 
that we hope to see your whole party 
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this evening. I am afraid there has been 
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some mistake j and I wish you particu¬ 
larly to assure Captain Harville, and Cap¬ 
tain Wentworth, that we hope to see 
them both." 

Oh! my dear, it is quite understood, 
I give you my word. Captain Harville 
has no thought but of going/* 

“ Do you think so? But I am afraid; 
and I should be so very sorry! Will 
you promise me to mention it, when you 
see them again ? You will see them both 
again this morning, I dare say. Do pro¬ 
mise me.^* 

“ To be sure I will, if you wish it. 
Charles, if you see Captain Hhrville any 
where, remember to give Miss Anne*s 
message. But indeed, my dear, you need 
not be uneasy. Captain Harville holds 
himself quite engaged, Til answer for it; 
and Captain Wentworth the same, I dare 
say,” 
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Anne could do no more; but her heart 
prophesied some mischance, to damp the 
perfection of her felicity. It could not 
be very lasting, however. Even if he did 
not come to Camden-place himself, it 
would be in her power to send an intel¬ 
ligible sentence by Captain Harville. 

Another momentary vexation occurred. 
Charles, in his real concern and good¬ 
nature,would go home with her; there was 
no preventing him. Thiswasalmostcruel I 
But she could not be long ungiateful; 
he was sacriBeing an engagement at a 
gunsmith's to be of use to her; and she 
set off with him, with no feeling but gra¬ 
titude apparent. 

They were in* Union-street, when a 
quicker step behind, a something of fa-^ 
miliar sound, gave her two moments pre¬ 
paration for the sight of Captain Went- 
% 

worth. He joined them; but, as if irre¬ 
solute whether to join or to pass on, said 
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nothing—only looked. Anne could com¬ 
mand herself enough to receive that look, 
and not repulsively. The cheeks which 
had been pale now glowed, and the 
movements which had hesitated were de¬ 
cided. He walked by her side. Pre¬ 
sently, struck by a sudden thought,, 
Charles said, 

“ Captain Wentworth, which way are 
•you going? only to Gay-street, or farther 
up the town 

I liardly know,** replied Captain* 
Wentworth, surprised. 

Are you going as high as Belmont? 
Are you going near Camden-place ? Be¬ 
cause if you are, I shall have no scruple 
in asking you to take my place, and give 
Anne your arm to her fathei’s door. She 
is rather done for this morning, and must 
not go so far without help. And I ought 
to be at that fellow’s in the market-place. 
He promised me the sight of a capital 
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gun he ft just going to send off; said he 
would keep it unpacked to the last pos¬ 
sible momeii., that I might see it; and if 
I do not turn back now, I have no 
chance. By his description, a good deal 
like the second-sized double-barrel of 
mine, which yon shot with one day, 
round Winthrop.” 

There could not be an objection. There 
could be only a most proper alacrity, 
a most obliging compliance for public 
view; and smiles reined in and spirits 
dancing in private rapture. In half a 
minute, Charles was at the bottom of 
Union-street again, and the other two pro¬ 
ceeding together; and soon words enough 
had passed betwedn them to decide their 
direction towards the comparatively quiet ^ 
and retired gravel-walk, where the power 
of conversation would make the present 
hour a blessing indeed; and prepare it 
for all the immortality which the happiest 



recollections of their own future lives 
could bestow. There they exchanged 
again those feelings find those promises 
which had once before seemed to secure 
every thing, but which had been followed 
by so many, many years of division and 
estrangement. There they nlurned again 
into the past, more exquisitely happy, 
perhaps, in their re-union, than when it 
had been first projected; more tender, 

more tried, more fixed in a knowledge of 
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each other’s character, truth, and attach¬ 
ment ; more equal to act, more justified 
in acting. And there, as they slowly 
paced the gradual ascent, heedless of 
every gioup around them, seeing neither 
sauntering politicians, bustling house¬ 
keepers, flirting girls, nor nuraery-maids 
and children, they could indulge in those* 
retrospections and acknow le ^grnents, and* 
especially in those explanations of what^ 

had directly precluded the present mo- 
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ment, which were so poignant and so 
ceaseless in interest. All the little varia¬ 
tions of the last week were gone through 
and of yesterday and to-day there could 
scarcely be an end. 

She had not mistaken him. Jealousy 
of Mr. Elliot had been the retarding 
weight, the doubt, the torment. That 
had begun to operate in the very liour of 
first meeting her in Bath; that had re¬ 
turned, after a short suspension, to ruin 
the concert; and that had influenced 
him in every thing he had said and 
done, or omitted to say and do, in the 
last four-and-twenty hours. It had been 
gradually yielding to the better hopes 
which her looks, or words, or actions 
occasionally encouraged; it had beefi 
vanquished at last by those sentiments 
and those tones which had reached him 
while she talked with Captain Harville; 
and under the irresistible governance of 
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which he had seized a sheet of paper» and' 
poured out his feelings. 

Of what he had then written, nothing 
was to be retracted or qualified. He per¬ 
sisted in having loved none but her. She 
had never been supplanted. He never 
even believed himself to see her equal. 
Thus much indeed he was obliged to ac¬ 
knowledge—that he had been constant 
unconsciously, nay unintentionally ; that 
he had meant to forget her, and believed 

» 

it to be done. He had imagined himself 
indifferent, when he had only been angry; 
and he had been unjust to her merits, be¬ 
cause he had been a sufferer from them. 
Her character was now fixed on his mind 
as perfection itself, maintaining the love¬ 
liest medium of fortitude and gentlenesr; 
but he was obliged to acknowledge that 
only at Uppercross had he learnt to do^ 
her justice, and only at Lyme had he 
gun to understand himself. 
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At Lyme, lie had received lessons of 
more than one sort. The passing admi¬ 
ration of Mr. Elliot had at least roused 
him, and the scenes on the Cobb, and at 
Captain Harville’s, had fixed her superi¬ 
ority. 

In his preceding attempts to attach 
himself to Louisa Mnsgrove (the attempts 
of angi)^ pride), ije protested that he had 
for ever felt it to be impossible; that he 
had not cared, could not care for Louisa; 
though, till tliat day, till the leisure for 
reflection which followed it, he had not 
understood the perfect excellence of the 
mind with w'hich Louisa’s could so ill 
bear u comparison ; or thfe perfect, un¬ 
rivalled hold it possessed over his own. 
Then, he had learnt to distinguish be-"* 
tween die steadiness of principle and 
the obstinacy of self-will, betwet'ii the 
darings ofheedicssuess and the resolution 
of a collected mind. There, he had seen 
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every thing to exalt in his estimation the 
woman he had lost, and there begun to 
deplore the pride, the folly, the madness 
of resentment, which had kept him from 
trying to regain her when thrown in his 
way. 

From that period his penance had bei- 
ceme severe. He had no sooner been 
free from the horror and remorse attend¬ 
ing the first few days of Louisa’s accident, 
no sooner begun to feel himself alive again, 
than he had began to feel himself, though 
alive, not at liberty. 

** I found,” said he, ‘Uhat I was con¬ 
sidered by llai vilJe an engaged man! 
That neither Ilarviiie nor his wife enter¬ 
tained a doubt of our mutual attach¬ 
ment. I was staitled and shocked. To 
cl degree, 1 toul<lcoiiM*adict tins mstauily; 
but, wli'n I began to letkct that others 
might liav k, tell the same—her own family, 
nay, perhaps herseli, 1 was no longer a 
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mj own disposal. I was hers in honour if 
she wished it, I had been unguarded. 

I had not thought seriously on this sub¬ 
ject before. I had not considered that 
my excessive intimacy must have its dan¬ 
ger of ill eojisequence in many ways; and 
that I had no right to be trying whether I 
could attach myself to either of the girljf, 
at the risk of raising even an unpleasant 
report, were there no other ill effects.* 
I had been grossly wrong, and must abide 
the consequences.” 

He found too late, in short, that he had* 
entangled himself; and that precisely as he 
became fully satisfied of his not caring for 
Louisa^at all, he must regard himself as 

L, 

bound to her, if her sentiments for him were 
what the Harvilles supposed. It deter¬ 
mined him to leave Lyme, and await her 
complete recovery elsewhere. He would 
gladly weaken, by any fair means, what¬ 
ever feelings or speculations concerning 
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him might exist; and he went, thereforCy 
to his brother’s, meaning after a while to 
return to Kellynch, and act as circum¬ 
stances might require. 

I was six weeks with Edward,** said 
he, “ and saw him happy. I could have 
no oUier pleasure. I deserved .none. He 
enquired after you very particularly ; 
asked even if you were personally altered, 
little suspecting that to my eye you could 
never alter.” 

Anne smiled, and let it pass. It was 
too pleasing a blunder for a reproach. 
It is something for a woman to be assured,, 
in her eight-aiid-twentieth year, that she 
has not lost one charm of earlier youth: 
but the value of such bomage was iQex> 
pressibly increased to Anne, by com*- 
paring it w.ith former words, and feeling 
it to be the result, not the cause of a re* 
vival ol ins warm attachment. 

He had remained in Shropshire, lament* 
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ing the blindness of his own pride, and 
the blunders of his own calculations, till at 
once released from Louisa by the asto¬ 
nishing and felicitous intelligence of her 
engagement with Benwick. 

Here,’* said lie, ended the worst of 
my state; for now I could at least put 
myself in the way of happiness, I could 
exert myself, I could do something. But 
to be waiting so long in inaction, and 
waiting only for evil, had been dreadful. 
Within the first five minutes I said, ^ I 
will be at Bath on Wednesday,^ and I 
was. Was it unpardonable to think it 
worth my while to come ? and to arrive 
with some degree of hope? You were 
single. If was possible that you might 
retain the feelings of the past, as 1 d i ^ 
and one encouragenitml happened to be 
mine. I could never doubt that you would 
be ‘loved and sought by others, but 1 
knew to certainty that you had refused 
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one man at least, of better pretensions 
than myself: and I could not help often 
saying. Was this for me 

Their first meeting in Milsorn-street 
afforded much to be said, but the coficert 
still more. That evening seemed to be 
made up of exquisite moments* The 
moment of her stepping forward in the 
oclagon-room to speak to him, tlie mo¬ 
ment of Mr. Elliot’s appearing and tear¬ 
ing her away, and one or two subsequent 
• 

mom'^jits, marked by returning hope or 
increasing despondence, were dwelt on 
with energy. 

« To see you," cried he, in the midst 
of those who could not be my well-wishers, 

•r 

to see your cousin close by you, conversing 
and smiling, and feel all the horrible eligi¬ 
bilities and proprieties of the match! To 
consider it as the certain wish of every 
being who could hope to influence-you! 
Even, if your own feelings were reluctant 
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or indifferent, to consider what powerfu 
supports would be his ! Was it not 
cnoupjh to make the fool of me which I 
appeared ? I low could I look on without 
agony ? Was not the very sight of the 
friend who sat behind you, was not the 
rerolleetion of what had been, the know¬ 
ledge of her influence, the indelible, im¬ 
moveable impression of what persuasion 
had once done—was it not all against 
me ?** 

“ You should have distinguished,” re¬ 
plied Aiiiie. “ You should not have sus¬ 
pected me now ; the case so different, 
and my age so different. If I was wrong 
in yielding to persuasion once, remember 
that it was to persuasion exerted oi^ the 
side of safet}^, not of risk. When I yield¬ 
ed, Ithouglit it was to duly ; but no duty 
could he railed in aid here. In marrying 
a man inddferent to uk*, all risk would 
have been incurred, and all duty violated.” 
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Perhaps I ought to have reasoned 
thus/* he replied, ‘‘ but I could not. I 
could not derive benefit from the late 
knowledge I had accpiired of your cha¬ 
racter. I could not bring it into play : 
it was overwhelmed, buried, lost in tliose 
earlier feelings which I had been smarting 
uifder year after year. I could think of 
you only as one who had yie]de<l, ho had 
given me up, vviio ha<l been influenced by 

any one rather tlian by me. I saw yon 

« 

with the very person who had guided you 
in that year of misery. I had no reason 
to believe her of less authority now.— 
The force of habit was to be added.** 

I should have thought/* said Anne, 
“ that my manner to yourself might have 
'Spared you much or all of this.’* 

“ No, no ! your manner might be 
only the ease wliich your engagement to 
another man would give. I Icit you in 
this belief; and yet—I was determined to 
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see you again. My spirits rallied with 
the morning, and I felt that 1 had still a 
motive for remaining here.” 

At last Anne \Nas at home again, and 
happier tlian any one in that house 
could have conceived. All the surprise 
aud suspense, and every otlier painful 
part of the morning dissipated by this 
conversation, she re-enter(*d the house so 
happy as to be obliged to find an alloy 

t 

in some momentary appiehensions of its 
being impossible to last. An interval of 
meditation, serious and grateful, was the 
best corrective of every thing dangerous 
in such high-wrought felicity; and she 
went to her room, and grew steadfast and 
fearless in the thankfulness of her enjgy- 
ment. 

The evening came, the drawing-rooms 
were lighted up, the company assembled. 
It was but a card-party, it was but a mix¬ 
ture of those who had never met before, 
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and those who met too often—a common¬ 
place bn -loehsjoo numerous foi intimacy, 
\op si.iall for variety ; but Auue liad never 
found an evening shorter. Glowing and 
lovely in sensibility and happiness, and 
more generally admired than she thought 
about or cared for, she had cheerful or 
forJ)earing feelings for every creature 
around her. Mr. Elliot was there; she 
avoided, but she could pity him. The 
Wallises; she had amusement in under¬ 
standing them. Lady Dalrymple and 
Miss Carteret; they would soon be in¬ 
noxious cousins to her. She cared not 
for Mrs. Clay, and had nothing to blush 
for in the public manners of her father and 
sister. With the Musgtotes, there was 
the happy chat of perfect case ; with 
Captain Harville, the kind-hearted inter¬ 
course of brother and sister; with Lady 

i 

Kussell, attempts at conversation, whiqh 

f « 

a delicious consciousness cut short; with 
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Admiral and Mrs. Croft, every thing of 
peculiar cordiality and fervent interest, 
which the same consciousness sought to 
conceal;—and with Captain Wentworth, 
some moments of communication con¬ 
tinually occurring, and always the hope of 
more, and always the knowledge of his 
being there ! 

It was in one of these short meetings, 
each apparently occupied in admiring a 
fine display of green-house plants, that 
she said— 

I have been thinking over the past, 
and trying impartially to judge of the 
right and wrong, I mean with regard to 
mvself; and 1 must believe that I was 
right, much as I suffered from it, that I 
was peifpctly right in being guided by 
the friend whom you will love better than 
you do now. To me, she' was in the 
place of a parent. Do not mistake me, 
liQwever. I am not saying that she did 
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not err in her advice. It was, perhaps, 

one of those cases in which advice is good 
\ 

only as the event decides; and for 

I certainly never sliould, in any 

circumstance of tolerable similarity, give 

such advice. But I mean,' that I was 

right in submitting to her, and tliat if I 

had done otherwise, I should have suffered 

more in continuing the engagement than 

I did even in giving it up, because I 

should have suffered in my conscience, 

I .have now, as far as such a sentiment is 

allowable in human nature, nothing to 

reproach myself with j and if I mistake 

not, a stiong sense of duty is no bad part 

of a woman’s portion.” 

He looked at her, ^ked at Lady 

Russell, and looking again at 'her, re- 
* 

plied, as if in cool deliberation, 

“ Not yet. But there are liopes of her 
being forgiven in time, I trust to being 

in charity with her soon. But I too 

/• 




have been thinking over the past^ and a 

question lias suggested itself, whether 

there may not have been one per<!on mQr<; 

my enemy even than that lady ? My own 

% 

self. Tell me if, when I returned to 
England in the year eight, with a few 
thousand pounds, and was posted into the 
Laconia, if I had then written to ypu, 
would you have answered my letter ? 
would you, in short, have renewed the 
engagement then ?’* 

Would 11” was all her answer 5 but 
the accent was decisive enough. 

Good God!’* he cried, ‘‘you would! 
It is not that I did not think of it, or de¬ 
sire it, as what could alone crown all my 
other success. ' But I was proud, too 
proud to ask again. I did not undA*- 
stand you, I shut my eyes, and would 
not understand you, or do you justice. 
This is a recollection which ought to make 
me forgive every one sooner than myself. 
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Six years of separation and sneering 
might have been spared. It is a sort of 
*^in, too, which is new to me. 1 have 
be^ used to the gratification of believing 
myself to earn every blessing that I en¬ 
joyed. I have valued myself on honour¬ 
able toils and just rewards. Like other 
g|*eat men under reverses,” he added with 
a smile, I must endeavour to subdue my 

mind to my fortune. I must learn to 
* 

brook being happier than I deserve.*’ 


VOJL. IV. 


p 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Who can be in doubt of what foJJowed? 
When any two young people take it into 
their heads to marry, they are pretty sure 
by perseverance to carry their point, be 
they ever so poor, or ever so imprudent, 
or ever so little likely to be necessary to 
each other’s ultimate comfort. This may 
be bad morality to conclude with, but I 
believe it to be truth j and if such parties 
succeed, liow should a Captain Went¬ 
worth and an Anne Elliot, with the ad¬ 
vantage of maturity of mind, conscious¬ 
ness of right, and one independent fortune 
between them, fail of bearing down everj^ 
opposition? They might in fact have 
borne down a great deal more than they 
met with, lor there was little to distress 
them beyond the want of graciousness 



and warmth.—Sir Walter made no ob¬ 
jection, and Elizabeth did nothing worse 
than look cold and unconcerned. Cap- 
taiiK Wentworth, with five-and-twenty 
thou'-lnd pounds, and as high in his pro¬ 
fession as merit and activity could place 
him, was no longer nobody. He was 
now esteemed quite worthy to address the 
daughter of a foolish, spendthrift baronet, 
who had not had principle or bense enough 
t6 maintain himself in tlie situation in 
.which l^rovidence had placed him, and 
who could give his daughter at present 
but a small part of the share of ten thou¬ 
sand pounds which must bo hers hereafter. 
Sir Walter indeed, though he had no 
affection for Anne, and, no vanity flat¬ 
tered, to make him really happy on the 

I 

occasion, was very far from thinking it a 
bad match for her. On the contrary, 
when he saw more of Captain Went¬ 
worth, saw him repeatedly by daylight 
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and eyed him well, he was very much 
struck by his personal claims, and felt 
that his superiority of appearance might 
be not unfairly balanced against he** su» 
periority of rank; and all this, assisted 
by his well-sounding name, enabled Sir 
Walter at last to prepare his pen with a 
very good grace for the insertion of the 
marriage in the volume of honour. 

The only one among them, whose op¬ 
position of feeling could excite any serious 
anxiety, was Lady Russell. Anne knew 
that Lady Russell must be suffering some 
pain in understanding and relinquishing 
Mr. Elliot, and be making some struggles 
to become truly acquainted with, and do 
justice to Captain Wentworth. This 
however was what Lady Russell had now 
to do. She must learn to feel that she 
had been mistaken with regard to both ; 
that she had been unfairly influenced by 
appearances in each; that because Cap- 
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tain Wentworth’s manners had not suited 
her own ideas, she had been too quick in 
suspecting them to indicate a character of 
dangerous impetuosity; and that because 
Mr. Elliot's manners had precisely pleased 
her in their propriety and correctness, 
their general politeness and suavity, she 
had been too quick in receiving them as 
the certain result of the most correct 
opinions and well regulated mind. There 
.was nothing less for Lady Russell to do, 
than to admit that she had been pretty 
completely wrong, and to take up a new 
set of opinions and of hopes. 

There is a quickness of perception in 
some, a nicety in the discernment of cha¬ 
racter, a natural penetration, in short, 
which no experience in others can equal, 
and Lady Russell had been less gifted in 
this part of understanding than her young 

r 

friend. But she was a very good woman. 
>and if her second object was to be sen- 
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sible and well-judging, her first was to see 
Anne happy. She loved Anne better 
than she loved her own abilities and 
when tile awkwardness of the begrnning 
was over, found little hardship in attach¬ 
ing herself as a mother to the man who 
was securing the happiness of her other 
child. 

Of all the family, Mary was probably 
the one most immediately gratified by the 
circumstance. It was creditable to have 
a sister married, and she might flatter 
herself with having been greatly instru¬ 
mental to the connexion, by keeping 
Anne with her in the autumn; and as her 
own sister must, be better than her hus¬ 
band’s sisters, it was very agreeable tlwt 
Captain Wentworth should be a richer 
man than either Captain Benwick or 
Charles Hay ter.—She had something to 
suffer perhaps when they came into con¬ 
tact again, in seeing Anne restored to the--; 
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rights of seniority, and the mistress of a 
very pretty liiudaulette; but she had a 
future to look forward to, of powerful 
cons^ation. Anne had no Uppercross- 
hall before lier, no landed estate, no head¬ 
ship of a family; and if they could but 
keep Captain Wentworth from being made 

r 

aljaronet, she would not change situations 
with Anne. 

. It would be well for the eldest sister if 
she were equally satisfied with her situ¬ 
ation, for a change is not very probable 
there. She had soon the mortification 
of seeing Mr. Elliot withdraw; and no 
one of proper condition has since pre¬ 
sented himself to raise even the unfounded 
hopes which sunk with him. 

The news of his cousin Anne's en¬ 
gagement burst on Mr. Kiiiot iiuiot unex¬ 
pectedly. It deranged his best plan of 
« 

domestic happiness, his best hope of keep* 
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ing Sir Walter single by the watchfulness 
which a son-in-law’s rights would have 
given. But, though dibcomfited and dis¬ 
appointed, he could still do somejthing 
forhisown interest and his own enjoyment. 
He soon quitted Bath; and on Mrs. Clay’s 
quitting it likewise soon afterwards, and 
being next heard of as established under 
his protection in London, it was evident 
how double a game he had been playing, 
and how determined he was to save him¬ 
self from being cut out by one artful 
woman, at least. 

Mrs, Clay’s affections had overpowered 
her, interest, and she had sacrificed, for 
the young man’s sake, the possibility of 
scheming longer for Sir Walter. She ha# 
abilities, however, as well as affections^ 
and it is now a doubtful point whether 
his cunning, or hers, may finally carry 
the dayj whether, after preventing hejr 
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from being the wife of Sir Walter, he may 
not be wheedled and caressed at last into 
(nak^ng her the wife of Sir William. 

It Cannot be doubted that Sir Walter 
and Elizabeth were shocked and mortified 
by the loss of their companion, and the 
discovery of their deception in her. They 
ha’d their great cousins, to be sure, to re¬ 
sort to for comfort; but they must long 
feel that to flatter and follow others, with- 
^out being flattered and followed in turn, 
is but a state of half enjoyment. 

Anne, satisfied at a very early period 
of Lady Russell’s meaning to love Cap¬ 
tain Wentworth as she ought, had no 
other alloy to the happiness of her pro- 
spects than what arose from the con¬ 
sciousness of having no relations to be¬ 
stow on him which a man of sense could 
value. There she felt lier own inferiority 
keenly. The disproportion in their for- 
. tune was nothing; it did^not give her a 
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moment’s regret; but to have no family 
to receive and estimate him properly; 
nothing of respectability, of harmony, of 
good-will to ofler in return for the 
worth and all the prompt welcome which 
met her in his brothers and si<:ters, was a 
source of as lively pain as her mind could 
well be sensible of, under circumstances 
of otherwise strong felicity. She had but 
two friends in the world to add to his 
list. Lady Russell and Mrs. Smith. To 
those, however, he was very well disposed 
to attach himself. Lady Russell^ in spite 
of all lier former transgressions, he could 
now value from his heart. While he was 
not obliged to say that he believed her 

4 

to have been right in originally dividing 
them, he was ready to say almost every 
thing else in her favour; and as for Mrs. 
Smith, she had claims of various kinds to 
recommend her quickly and permanently. 

Her recent ^good offices by Anne had 
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been enough in themselves; and their 
marriage, instead of depriving her of one 
irieii^, secured her two. She was their 
earlic^st visitor in their settled life; and 
Captain Wentworth, by putting her in 
the way of recovering lier husband’s pro¬ 
perty in the West Indies; by writing for 
her, acting for her, and seeing her through 
all the petty difficulties of the case, with 
the activity and exertion of a fearless man 
and a determined friend, fully requited 
the serv’’ s which she had rendered, or 
ever meant to render, to his wife. 

Mrs. Smith’s enjoyments were not 
spoiled by this improvement of income, 
with some improvement of health, and 
the acquisiti^-u of such friends to be often 
with, for her cheerfulness and mental 
alacrity did not fail her; and while these, 
prime applies of good remained, she 
might have bid defiance even to greater 
accessions of worldly prosperity. She 
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might have been absolutely rich and per¬ 
fectly healthy, and yet be happy. Her 
spring of felicity was in the glow of her 
spirits, as her friend Anne's was in the 
warmth of her heart. Anne was tender¬ 
ness itse1f> and she had the full worth of 
it in Captain Wentworth’s affection. His 
profession was all that could ever make 
her friends wish that tenderness less ^ the 
dread of a future war all that could dim 
her sunshine. She gloried in being a 
sailor’s wife, but she must pa^ 
quick alarm for belonging tu . 
fession which is, if possible, rr^ 
fished in its domestic virtues than il 
national importance. 
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